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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Campaign Forecasts . 

The Fight for the Labor Vote 

Sperry Crowning the Work of Perry 

Wet Drug-stores in Dry Territory 

Hungry School-children in Chicago 
Political Bias of ‘‘The Literary Digest”... 
Topics in Brief 
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Austria’s Side of It 
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Failure to Explain Life 
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The Cat the Best Antidote for the Plague . 
The Bee as a Socialist 

Time-regulation by Wireless 

Assisted Athletics 

Steam versus Gas 

The International Pure-food Congress... . 
Test for Oleomargarin 
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Politics in the Pulpit 

A Blow to Idol-worship in China 

What Jews Think of Zangwill’s Play .... 
A French View of Our Religion 

A ‘‘Homiletic Mephistopheles ” 


LETTERS AND ART: 
Mr. Norton as an Exponent of Liberal Cul- 
ture 
Educational Work for Women’s Clubs... 
To Give France a Whistler Memorial .... 
Defending Keats’s Love-letters 
Literature and Divorce in France 
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Remington 
is the History of the Writing Machine 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


of the 


11 -- NOW READY 


MODEL Il 
With Built-in Tabulator 
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Foreign Tours 


To all parts of Europe and the & 
Orient. Underour expert guidance 
you derive all the pleasuresand bene- 
fite possible and avoid allthe discom- 
forts and vexations of travel. 


Nile-Oriental Tour 


sailing January 21, per steamer 
*“Carmania” (20,C00 tons). Exclusive 
features. Descriptive Booklet on 
request. 

716 Chestnat St,, PHILADELPHIA. 














ROUNG ™e WORLD 


Exclusive, exceptional tours leave in 
NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY 

Various Routes Send for Itineraries. 


Collyer Tours Company 
424 Boylston St,, Boston, Mass, 


EUROPE itu 
mer o ouctes. 2st rices 


A, JOHNSON, HT Madison AVE., Baltimore 
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EUROPEAN 


Right travel is a 
laboratory study 
of civilization. 


Scholarly 


leadership 
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room. A max 


mum of enjoy- 


Sendtor 
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| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES" 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable his af Inventions. 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one neoalbor $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., 849 ‘‘F.'" Washington. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: “ Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent”; &4- 

ge nts Book Free search of tho 
Pat. ff. , records, E. E. VROOMAN, 
i106 F Washington, D.C. 


MASON, TE NWICK & LAWERECE. Patent 
Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box R. 
47 vears. Booklet free Pine st re lg 
Best service. Terms moderate. Be careful 
inselecting an attorney. Write us. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. S.& A. B. LACEY 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A HIGH-CLASS V EHIOLE BUSINESS FOR SALE 
Established over 25 years and never changed 
hands. Only one of kind in City of 30,000. 
Amount required, $25,000. Business will net 
$3,000 yearly. A clean opening for reliable 
party. Owner wishes to retire. 

At idress Box 176 Literary Digest. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. _ Start Mail- 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. We tell you how. Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. No catalog 
outfit proposition. For *‘Starter,’’ free 
particulars, write D. KRUEGER CO., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


























FARM LOANS netting 6 Senna 
the safest investments uz 64 t0.14 rep 
with age and are not affected by trate 
panics. Much better than Savings Be 
aaa ga “— “~. 00 a bene 

ri amp 
BONDS AND "MORTGAGES Adress 
Block, Chicago. It tells Ty: loaadaont 

~ ABSOLUTELY SAFE 63 B 
sell strictly safe Oklahoma § iy a We 
Municipal and Street Improv ement cunts, 
oD ga 4% y cpsposite. Guaranteed 
ate laws o aho ‘ap 
Write for Bond 5 ar ge AS. a S200 
Oklahoma Trust Co., FR Silt Okla, 


OKLAHOMA “FARM MOR 
are a safe investment drawing (AGES 
rate of interest, I have them for ee 
I — had several | years’ experience 
in this field as an invest 
and Soret a foreclosure. mens Soe 
J. H. ASHER Pond Creek, Okla, 
REAL ESTATE 


VALUABLE TRACT of 1000 acres wow 
300 acres cleared, and the rest containies 
over 14 million feet of Hickory and Oak tine 
ber. Situated along a beautiful river gj 

miles from station on main line B. £0, R. R 
Would make an ideal club grounds or hunt. 
ing preserve. Willsell toa quick buyer for 
$9,000.00 complete. $8,000.00 without saw 
mill, horses, ete, $6,000.00 for timber right, 
WALTER W. W. TROUT, Martinsburg, Ww. z, W.Va, 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE _ 


TO AUTHORS seeking a publisher, We We 
manufacture, —— and sell books divest 
for authors, t us eliminating all middle. 
men’s profits. References; Nassau Bank, 
New York, also any of the large publishing 
houses. Firm of William G. H ewitt, 
24-26 Vandewater Street, ew Vark, 


et Me AND POEMS WANTED 
wat d LIBRARY BO SANTED 
QUARE DEAL 
Sta. L, ‘ssa N.Y, 

















Permanent incomes made by selling our 
Identification-Insurance Credentials, Lib- 
eral commissions. Virgin territory open 
foryou. W nite to-day. Pontiac Insurance 
Agency, 1023 Monon Bldg., Chicago, I}. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








LET ME TELL YOU how to buy or rent 
an Oliver, Smith, Remington, Underwood, 
or any stand: ard machine, newly built, 
direct from_my factory at asaving of half 
or more. I don’t mean a second-hand, 
glossed over, and repaired machine, Can 
be sent on 30 days’ trial or rented with rent 
to apply on pure hase. 

Grady ‘The Typewriter Man 
50 Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois. 


TYPEWRITERS Slaughtered; Underwoods, 


Olivers, Remingtons. Smiths, (all makes) gis 
to $35. Send fo argain List.’? Consolidat- 
ed Typewriter "Ex. , 245 B’way, N. Y. Reliable. 








Typewriters. seammond, Franklin, $10. 00; 














s ” Remington, | 12 ~ yack ; Smith Bae r, $15.0 
hs Dit a Bixee Announcement J ment and profit. Oliver, #29. r’s guarantee. Send te 
Bureauof University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl,, Boston Catalog. HARL K M TY PEW RITER EX. 
CHANGE, Rm. 37, 217 W. 125th St., N. 
PRINTING 
WEDDING al ga i tee announce- 
TWO DELIGHTFUL HIGH-CLASS | ™ents—100, $3.00; 60, $1.7. Calling and 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
\eaving New York January 19 and February 
16 under escort, Also 2t0 FLORID Feb 
ruary 5 and March 6 Independent Tours 
and Tickets Everywhere at Lowest Rates. 

Senda for Itineraries. 


FRANK TOURIST CO., 347 Broadway, New York 


Intelligent and profitabje «oe 
travel requires expert, 438 
and schol- Let us 
arly guid- own ~~ write you 
a _ mo — sy of r 
Jeaders 
BSS and of our itineraries. 
pews Bureau of University Travel 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 


















business cards—100, ‘ic, ” Blegant stock, 
os like engraving. Samples free, 
HNSON, Lowell, Mich. 





FOR MEN 


DO YOU SMOKE GOOD CIGARS? Send 


me your check for two-hfty and I will send 
you at oncea GUARANTEED-TO-PLEASE 
box of 25 Perfectos hand-made from the 





| bestimported tobacco. Many of New York’s 


exclusive hotels sell this identical cigar 
under their own label for 25 cents straight. 
I have my own plantations and have never 
before sold to the consumer. Jf yon are not 
satisfied that i can save you 50 per cent. of 
your cigar ey return the cigars and 
your money will be refunded at once. 


FERNANDO ZEORI, 3) Pear) St., N. Y. City. 





EGYP Party of six sails January 7. 
a 4 The _ Nile, Sicily, Italy, The 
Riviera, Paris. Four months, $3,650. First 
class. Experienced manage me at 
Mr Wa 


| Pe 2s 
BOSTON, MASS. 


39 Newbury Street S 
EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Sail January and February, 1909. 

Leisure, comfort and interpretation of 
the Orent’s matchless wonders. Special 
arrangements for private parties, families, 


and individual travellers, Bookdet. 














RQUNG THE WGRLO | 


Last departures of the 37th Annual ser- 
ies of ooo Jeave New York Eastbound 
Nov, 28, Dec. 15,1908, Six months travel 


de “he A)) arrangements highest class. 


NILE anv HOLY LAND 


Cook's Juxurions NiJe Steamers leave 
Cairo every few days during the season 
for First and Second Cataract. Khar- 
toum, ete. $24 annual series of high- 
class tours to EGY PT, PALESTINE, the 

ANT, . leaving during January 
— Me ene * Individual Travel Tick- 
ets Everywhere, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chica- 
go, San Francisco, & 140 Offices Abroad. 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


H.W.D 


eg & Co., 102 Cong’! House, Boston, Mass, 

EUROPE | Select two months’ $250 
Summer Tour, 

12 tours at lowest rate $175 up. British Isles, 

Belginm, Holland, e, Switzerland, Germany, 


Ausina, Turkey, and Italy, Apply NOW, 
THE TE EMPLE TOURS, 8.Z, Beacon St_, Boston, Mass. 


DE POTTER TOURS 
32 Broadway, New York. Around the world, 


December 9%; Orient, January 30; various 
tours to Europe. 30th year. 


\Robsarr's Olv World Tours 


Two delightful tours to, Europe. First 
leaving March 4th. 8. 8. “*Carmania™ for 
Spain, Sicily, Italy, The Riviera, Marseilles, 
Paris, London—9 weeks. Second tour leav- 
ing July 8th for Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Belgium, England 
) & Scotland. Strictly Ist class. 

nd for itineraries. 
| Mrs. E. A. ROBSCN, 40 Bruce Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





Greece 


tata tana 





NO DUST—NO SLUGS IN THE MOUTH. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 


FRANKLIN A. PAruE, 
Minnesota 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


FREE—Something new. Beautiful Tooth 
Paste, Powder and Brush Rack. Send for 


cire ~alar and sample,don’t miss specia) offer. 
Smith’s Peerless DentifoamCo. -Buffalo,N. ¥.  & é 


FOR CHILDREN 


PARENTS, UNCLES, AUNTIES. Delight 
the child with this educational novelty, 
Exce))ent water colorsand camels hair brush 
within handsome metal case in pencil form. 

For tinting postal cards, photos and picture 


Duluth 

















books, 20 cents, mail only, JEROME 
NOVELTY Co., 2853 Jerome Ave., New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies aspecialty. 
Sp)endia agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. 
priohims Cor: i2 No. Main St.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


- SEEDS, ‘STOCK AND PETS 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME oar office by 
using our splendid plants—Pa)ms, Ferns, 
and hosts of fine things. Gre atest variety 
inthe South. Catalog fre 
Royat-PauM NURSERIES, ‘Oneco, Florida. 














AUTHORS HAVING book manuscri pts— 
novels, poetry, history. genealogy, anythin 
that goestomakea salable book— — invited 
to correspond with COCHRANE P 
Tribune Building, 

POETRY WANTED. _ 

Am issuing Volume of Poetry and have 
room for few more verses. CHAS. PEARSON, 

756 Washington Boul. Chicago, Til. 

TF YOU HAVE A BOOK to publish, wet 

Express Ms. here at 


our offer first. 
Address BROADW AY PUR, 


cow ry: 








for reading. 


COMPANY. 835 Broadway, New York. 
AUTOMOBILES 


LEARN How ‘To Run AN Auto. Homans 
Automobiles is the best practical educa- 
toroncare and management. Four hundred 
illustrations, handsomely t bound. $2 post aid. 
Catalogue free. AUD O., Pub) een 
63 5th Ave., New York. 











FOR THE HOME 


“JUBILEE EDITION” of PAGE OATA- 
LOG FREE -Issued in celebration of the 
- | Quarter-Centennial of Page Fence. _ Tells 
why over 800,000 farmers buy Page Fence, 
made of High-Carbon, Open-Hearth, Spring 
Steel Wire, Shows why it is the most eco. 
nomical | fence e on, the nariet,, Send to-day 

** Jubilee a 
oF GE Ww ov EN WIRE F SeNCE co., 
Box ii8z, ADRIAN, Micx. 

*SOUR BANNER BRAND,”’ Florida’s most 
delicious and dependable oranges. Shipped 
direct from grove to consumer. Write for 
free post card views and circular describing 
our 200 acre grove. 

CARNEY INVESTMENT Co, Tampa, Fla. 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, 











one veer. old (8 4 Ibs.) 25c. pe 
OREST HOME FARM, 
PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
MUSICAL 





WING PIANOS BEST, TONED AND 
MOST SUCCE years. 
Recent~ frien sy ae p Ford col reso- 
nance, Sold direct. Noagents, Sent on tria) 
—freight paid; first, last and a)) the time 
by us—to show our faith in our work. If 

you want a good piano, you save $75—$200, 
Ver ory ens terma. Slightly used "high. 
grades,” 1Steinway, 3 Chickerings, etc., $75 
up—-Ta. ken in exchange for improved Wing 
pianos — thoroughly cchnibek. Send for 
bargain list. You should have anyway — 
**Book of lomplete Information about 
Pianos.’’ 152 pages. N. ¥. World says: a’ 8 
book of educational interest ey ery0ne 
should have.”” san or the asking from 
old house of W Son, 363-384 West a4 
Street, New York. 





GAMES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

GRAFT—GRAFT—GRAFT- The gamo of 
the hour; The Game for Election_days. 
More fascinating, and exciting than Brises 
or Euchre. Be original, give a GRAFT 
oarty. Everybody enjoys it. The most fun 
you were ever introduced to. Played with 
ordinary playing cards. Complete rulesand 
directions sent post paid f Or Rs cents coin, 

ANS ty 1 HUME, 


Box 24, 





Chattanooga, 


POST CARDS 


LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 

Blection Candidates. Nothing e)se )ike 
it. Just copyrighted. Great seller. Intense 
interest in the two leading Presidential can- 
didates. You turn the card and take your 
choice. The time)iest and catchiest picture 
ostal. Write today. $1.00 per hundred. 
end ten cents instamps forsixsamplecards. 


BR. KE, L., Box 360 Harrison, New York. 


Tenn, 
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Your Thoughts Make | You 


O* of the most vital truths known to man to-day is expressed by James Allen in his wonderful 





book, ‘‘As A Man Thinketh.” This book is a message from a great writer who wishes to 

awaken the mind of the race to the important fact that “As a man thinketh so is he”—that 
each of us is what he is simply and solely by reason of what he has thought—that our to-days 
are but materialized thoughts of yesterday—that our to-morrows will be but the finished material 
created from the warp and woof of our mental activities of to-day. Mr. Allen teaches us that 
“Thoughts take form in action” that our thoughts are pressing forward ever toward material expres- 
sion and activity—that we are constantly making mental paths over which we must travel in our 
material activities. He also teaches us that our minds are mighty magnets attracting to us the peo- 
ple, things and circumstances in harmony with the general character of our thoughts—that our 
Mental Attitude determines the nature of our environment, and the character of our associates and 
occupations. He makes no attempt to advance strange, weird, mystical theories, but, on the con- 
trary, shows us that “As a man ‘thinketh so he is” is but the statement of the operation of a 
great universal law, as invariable and constant as the swing of the planets, and the rise and 
fall of the tide—and just as natural as either. These, and many other truths, this writer tells 
us in this great book which has attracted the attention of the thinking world. Read it together 
with Eternal Progress and be master of your own life. 


As A Man Thinketh — Eternal Progress 


By JAMES ALLEN A Monthly Magazine Edited by C. D. Larson 


A remarkable volume, the object of which is to stimu- The great purpose of ETERNAL PROGRESS is to make true 


: idealism practical in everyday life, to bind the common to the superior, 
late men and women to the discovery and percepucn of the to weld together business and scientific living. And there is nothing 


truth that more important than this. 
“They Themselves Are Makers of Themselves = To accomplish anything worth while and to live a life that is a life, 
by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage ; “a ideal must be the goal and every thought and action must cause 
= : ife to move toward that goal. 
that mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of ; ; rae ae 
. rene There is a solution for every problem in life, and that solution is 
character and the outer garment of circumstances, anc that, based upon the principle that to enter the greater is to secure emanci- 
as they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they pation from the lesser. The natural way out is to grow out. Any 


may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. person may work himself out of that which is not desired by growing 
into the realization of that which is desired. 
CONTENTS chem rr ag were sonnets ge anal coon 
new and valuable viewpoints of such timely subjects 
Thought and Character as Business Psychology, Practical Idealism, Modern 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances Metaphysics, The Subconscious Mind, Cultivation of 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body Ability and Talent, Right Living, Scientific Thinking, 
Thoth and Purpose the acs of ie He The Prhe Bowen " ene 
: : e Constructive Imagination, The Power of Person- 
The hought-Factor in Achievement ality, Memory, etc. A)) vita) subjects to the person 
asa and Ideals who wants to increase his profits and make life 
renity worth living. 
It is little books like this that give one higher ideals Our success depends upon how we use the power and the ability 


d py ace Th bs f 9 a that we possess. But we can use only that which we understand. And 
and renewed inspiration. ey make one forget “circum- to understand the powers we possess, a study of Practical Metaphysics 


stances” and “environment” and think only of the power becomes indispensable. 
that lies within oneself. “‘Thought tends to take form in The demand for competent men and women is becoming greater 
action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be and greater everywhere in the world. Any person can become more 


made and what a force it can become in the life of anyone. competent through the scientific development of his ability, methods 
. . ys a for which development may be found in every issue of ETERNAL 
“You will be what you will to be” is not merely a poetical pRocRESS. 


thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing in it and working towards it, Mr. Allen The regular subscription price is One Dollar a year. 


claims a man can make of himself what he wills. “AsA Twelve numbers: sixty-four pages each month, 
Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 


udied for years without exhausting its truths. 68 pages , 
suuied, Toe youre without: exhausting its O° PASS) | THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 
printed on exceptionally heavy Canterbury Laid paper; son. Raed=BMcNaily ‘Wiie:;: Chicago: 30 
bound in silk cloth, ath art 92 

Attached is One Dollar. Please enter my subscription 
for one year to Eternal Progress and send me a copy of As A 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER |; ""™ | 


ETERNAL PROGRESS one year—twelve numbers IVAN G ois + So wale coin ofS sccicie Zone oe easielel eee aee pene Org A 
—and As A Maw Tuinxkets, in silk cloth, 4 


Forward the coupon to-day. Send Money Order, Express 
Order or One-Dollar Bill. If personal check is sent, add 


ten cents for exchange. 
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Educational 








Educational. 











P. O. Box 119 . . 


Bancroft Training School Children 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 
Delightful home surroundings and kindly personal 


interest in each pupil. New Department of Experimental 
Psychology insures true scientific method of training. Our 


at Home 


Home Correspondence Course eter ins Mbrediien of 


puts within the reach of parents who are unable to send 
their children to school the most scientific methods of 
training backward children. The course is adap.ed to 
the special needs of each child. 


(Established 1897) 


Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


This course is of interest to teachers who wish to add to 
their knowledge of the education of normal children a 
special knowledge in the teaching of subnormal cases. 





Educated 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Ine. 


Daily lessons and detailed 
courses of instruction with | 
books and materials, whereby 
children from six to twelve 
years of age may be educated | 


at home by parents, teachers 
or governesses according to the best modern me.hods 





Catalogue and particulars of school work and of | #04 under the guidance and supervision of a school 


correspondence cou 
ponde courses sent on request, For catalogue and sample lessons address 
MARGARET BANCROFT, PRINCIPAL V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 


Haddonfield, N. J. | 10 W. Chase Street 


with a national reputation for training young children. 


Baltimore, Md. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


8. W. Cor. Broadway and 68th St., N. Y. 


Class in Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Compo- 
Som sition, Life, Fashion Drawing and Applied Design. 
\ Instructors—Messrs. A. B. Wenzell, F. M. 

& ¢ DuMond, F. Ramson, E. M. Ashe, B. Campbell, 
Cale 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1884 


heatre and Companies 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President JOHN DREW 


Geo. Brehm, Mrs. C. Norman, I. Niles, Mae Benson. 
eT Day and Evening Sessions. - Send for Prospectus. 





DANIEL FROHMAN 





r eatalogue and information app 





MISS HESS’ FRENCH SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire 


BENJAMIN F. ROEDER 


Fo ly to 
THE SECRETARY, ROOM 147, CARNEGIE MALL, NEW YORK 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The Lure of 
the City 


A BOOK FOR YOUNC MEN 





BY 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 


CONTENTS:—The Call of the City—Going Into 
Business—The Poor Boy’s Chance--The indices 
—The Ten O’clock Man—The Choosing of One’s 
Friends — Amusements — Books and Reading 
Dreams’ Voices - How to Spend Sunday —The Pace 
that Kills—Temptation - The Code of Honor—The 
Fool—The Doubter—The Christian— The Quitter 
The Honest Man— Practising the Presence of God 
—Your Money or Your Life — Opportunity —The 
Crusade of Youth. 


Dr. Burrell writes from a ful) heart and an ex- 
perienced eye. He knows the dangers and pitfalls 
of the city as a Pastor of one of the largest and 
most influential churches in New York City. His 
advice is not only timely and forcible, but sympa- 
thetic and_ shrewd. The volume is a series of 
addresses devoted to the young man who is just 
leaving the rural home to take up life in the city. 
sec young man should read nae stirring ad- 

esses. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail 81.10 





For Young Ladies 





For Supplementary Study (18 years), , 
45 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, France. 





x Y Pelh M and Art. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Athletics. Address 
EW YORE, Pelham Manor 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 


M 
PARRY, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The H.Thane Miller School Jt. 


New York } A strictly limited home school. College Preparatory and advanced 
Care Rxv. Dz. MOTTET, 47 West 20th Street, courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, History, Music 


RS. F. PARK SMITH MILLER, or MISS EMMA LOUISE 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New Yorx 














NEARLY READY—ORDER TO-DAY 





FoR GIRLs. Half hour from New York 


Mrs. JOHN CUNNINGHAM HazEx, Principal Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


Miss M. L. McKay, Miss 8. L. TRACY 


Associate Principale| Norwalk, Conn. 35th rear. Intermediate, College 








usic, Art and tho I ruages. 
home life is replete with in__.ration. 





Memory the Basis 


Preparatory and Genera) ‘rses. Superior advantages 
in i ymnasium. Th 





,of All Knowledge 
no— 
no 


LOOKING FOR A SCIICOL OR CAMP? 







key |YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
by writing SUBOOL AGENOY, 526-41 Park Row, New York 












income: gives ready memory forfaces, 
REMEMBER” Dames, business, studies, conversation; 
develops will, public speaking. 


7 You are no greater intellectually tells the young 

chan your memory. Easy, ‘across THE EVERYOAY EQUGATOR man and young 
woman HOW TO DO BUSINESS. Nottheoretical, but 
a practical guide. Worth many times its price. 25 cents 


Ri le SCHOOL, 154 Aeditoriam Bldg., Chieage postpaid, coin or stamps. Catalog containing list and 


prices of hundreds of rare and thrilling books free. 








A. RULOFF BOOK CO.,4756 Maffitt Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Leading Law School 


STUD in Correspondence 

LAW Instruction. Wstabe 
lished 1892. 

Prepares for the bar. Three Courses; College, 


Post-Graduate and Business Law. Method of in- 
struction combines theory and practice. Approved 


A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
»® largely on a knowl- 


edge of the whole truth 











- by the bench and bar 
about self and sex and their Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
relation to life and health. rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 


This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Chicago Correspondence School 
of Law, 539 Reaper Block, Chicago 











Sexology 


pps H ° . 
sy William H. Walling, A.M., MD., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge « Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 

and upwards, in ener tasiautng work, Our 

courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 


respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 


guaranteed competent workers, Write for Handsome 















Art Book, Free. 
| SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
miN 42, Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 





Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ilustrated, $2.00 
Write for ** Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table uf Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. cloth, 372 pages $1.00, 


ubs., New York. 








TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by AYLMER MAUDE, 12mo, 


unk & Wagnalls Company, 


















FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer 
to the readers of this magazine a valuable prize,if they are ableto 
copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil Now, and copy this sketch on 
a care sap ema of pao, —— it to bv today; and if, in the es- 

i r Art Directors, it is even er cent. as good as the 
timation erage * mail to your address FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
SIX MONTHS, 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special informa- 
tion pertaining to Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published 
for the benefit of those desirous of earning larger salaries. It is a 
Home Study Magazine for ambitious persons who desire success, 
There is positively no money consideration connected with this 
free offer. Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 43 Scranton, Pa. 
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‘Worth morethan a s ore of expensive books.””—Bishop Vineet. 


“Just the Bible Dictionary to meet the needs of Clergymen and 
laymen.”’—Dr. Stewart, Pres. Auburn Theol. Seminary, 


RDER TO-DAY—SAVE J 

This entirely new, compact, re- 3 
liable Bible Dictionary will shortly be issued. 
Price will be $6. Place your order to-day at 
$4.00, No money need be sent til] book is 
ready. Can be returned and money will be 
refunded if not satisfactory, 


ORDER TO-DAY—SAVE 1-3 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44E, 230 St., New York 























What Does Our World Need ? 


See article by President Isaac C, Ket ier, D.D., 
in The Homiletic Review for November. 


Price, 30 cents per copy, $3.00 per year. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





Reproduced in color. Two manuals giving common and 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


BUTTERFLIES, 


INSECTS AND MOTHS 


scientific names. Price 27 cents each 
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HE PALACE OF 
DANGER wacwaiis 
A novel of life in the Court of Louis XV in which 


Madam De Pompadouris the leading character. 12mo, 
cloth $1.50. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New Yorx 











*“THE HEALTH 


BABY’S HEALTH :#:,7;,.. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS 


By Louis Fiscuer, M.D., Riverside Hospital, New York, 


12m0, cloth, 7§ cents me?; by mail, 82 cents. Illustrated, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 











T° SUCCEED IN LIFE 


The correct words to use are readily found and 
their use explained in ‘‘ Desk-Book of Errors in Eng 
lish,’”’ by Frank H. Vizetelly. Price, 75c.; by mail, 83c. 


unk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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| Travel 


Clark’s Cruise of the “‘Arabic”’ 
16,000 tons, fine, large, 
unusually steady 


To THE ORIENT 


February 4 to April 16, 1909 
Seventy-one days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore ex- 
cursions. ECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 
Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Avnens, Rome, the Reviera, etc. 


Cruise Round the World, October 16, 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 


The GLORIOUS ORIENT 


Leisurely travel, personal escort. 
Small party, exclusive arrangements. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


306 Washin St., Boston 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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ia a few minutes of pleasant diversion every 
day for a littie while you can learn 


FRENCH 
CERMAN 


OR 
SPANISH 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 


In your business, in your 
daily reading, in your 
conversation, or in your 
trip abroad, a speaking 
.and writing familiarity 
with one or more of these 
languages is an invala- 
able accomplishment. 





Successful, because it is nature’s own 
method 









CENTS trial 13 wks. 

In this illustrated 
national weekly all 

the important news 

ofthe world is stated clear- 
ly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special fea- 
tures of great interest. It is sincere, reliabie, entertaining 


ef relly (7-7 
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THE NATIONAL NEWS REVIEW 


THE DEVIL 


Is NOW READY. We have just issued in book form 
NEW YORK S LATEST SENSATION, novelized 
from Ferenc Moluar’s great play. Oreating discus- 
sion everywhere, For human interest and psychological 
situations it holds one actually spell-bound. Taking the 


—THE paper forthe home $1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 
papers, Try it 13 weeks for L5c. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 
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ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY} or 
How to Attend and Never Forget 


By Prof. A. LOISETTE. The 


ory System. Itsaim is to increase the power of mem- 
ory in much the same proportion as the power of the 
eye for vision is increased by means of the microscope 
and telescope. 12mo, cloth, 170 pp. $2.50 net; by 


mail $2.56. 


**T have no hesitation in commending Professor Loi- 
sette’s system to all who are in earnest in wishing to train 
their memories effectively,’—Richard A. Prector, the 
Emi t Astr 
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i no charge, 
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THE TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK. 
Tells you all about foreign shopping, hotels, ti 
usages, etiquette, and other details of comfort an 
convenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW YORK | Company, New York and London. 
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De Luxe Odd Volume Sale 


Make Your Own Selection 
Just The Books You Want 


WE HAVE a number of very fine odd volumes we shall dispose of 





Size of Books, 734 in. x 53 in. 
All volumes are uniform in size. 


at a sacrifice. 


standard. 


Each and every one of the volumes is a 


They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers the 


world has known, If you have not in your library the books 


here represented, this is your opportunity to secure four or more 


of them at only 70 cents each, and we pay the express. 


These books areas attractive as books can be made; paper, 
type, and printing are the best, the binding is genuine half-leather— 
the richest of all bindings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with 
head bands, marbled sides—a genuine deluxe book in every respect. 

You can select from the list of go titles of standard works printed in this 


advertisement as many volumes as you desire and pay us at the rate of only 
7oc. a volume. But as we pay all delivery charges we cannot accept any 


order for less than four (4) volumes. 





The De Luxe Volumes Are 





Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in the new 

anguage, this being the natural, sure way of b i 
familiar with the new tongue. You will speak, think, and 
write the new language in surprisingly short time. 


30 minutes a day for ten weeks 
During the vacation, on the cars coming and g 
to ag coment odd moments, become familiar 


ou can 
ith ¥ ,G ; 1 
wi Freeh eran tonne, 7 vag aly try 


Direct lessons from great linguists 
Every purchaser ig entitled to membership in the cele 
brated ntbal correspondence ool, in which his ex- 
ercises are po mph by eminent linguists in the three 
languages. This affords the benefits of a private instructor. 


THOUSANDS OF “‘DIGEST"’ READERS HAVE USED IT 


» Price for each language, $6 
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FOR THE CONSERVATIVE INVESTOR 


How to Invest 
MONEY 


By CEORCE CARR HENRY 


7 HIS volume presents in clear form the sim- 
pie principles of investment and affords 
the reader a working knowledge of the vari- 


ous securities—stocks, bonds,mortgages,etc. 
“A little volume worth having.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


“(A book that is worth while, written by aman who 
knows what he is writing about, It treats of all kinds 
of securities and explains in principle and detail the 


methods by which investors can reach trustworthy con- 
clusions about them.””—. Sun. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cts., net: by mail, 82 cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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1 Your Home Better 
Brighter and Cheaper 
F we can save you one-third of what your present 
system cost and give you better light are you inter- 
_ested? Understand us rightly. We mean we 
will prove saving, prove improved illuminating, 


prove increased convenience. That’s the propo- 
sition we make you. 
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We will send you any lamp listed in our cata.og 
‘‘47”’ on trial to prove that The Angle Lamp is the 
one perfect substitute for gas or electricity. Like 
gas it is always ready to light at the turning of a 
button and the striking of a match. Like gas it can 
be burned at full height or left burning dimly with- 
out a trace of smoke or odor. Unlike gas it costs 
even less than the troublesome old style lamp— 
fully one-third less. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


The light of The Angle Lamp is lamp light at its is—new method. Let us show you what wonders 
best plus added brilliancy and the ‘‘Angle” at which they have worked in oil lighting. Write for our 
the flame burns gives ashadowless distribution which descriptive catalog ‘«47.’’ A mere postal card re- 
makes the light doubly pleasant and effective. Because quest will bring you this booklet describing a light 
whereas all Vertical lights— gas included—waste their which, burning common kerosene in a new way, is 
best brilliance on the ceiling, the ‘‘Angle’’ throws the so completely satisfactory that such particular people 
light directly downward to give reading a new plea- as Mrs. Grover Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegies, 
sure and to rest tired eyes. etc., use it for lighting their homes and estates in 

‘‘The Angle Lamp is worth all the gas or gasoline preference to any other system. And it will also 
lights ever made” writes one user. ‘‘Saved 20 times _ bring our offer of ; 
its cost’’ says another ‘‘in oil, burners, chimneys and 

























cuss words.” ‘‘It has made me wonder why there THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
are any ordinary lamps left to tell their tale of dis- The Angle Lamp is made in thirty-two varities 
comfort” adds a third. from $2.00 up, a lamp for every purpose. Send for 


Five thousand people voluntarily wrote us letters our catalog 47” showing just the style to suit you 
of endorsement and praise last year. The explanation and explaining our trial offer. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 West 24th Street, New York 


THE 1909 FAD! 


REFLECTOSCOPE EVENINGS of AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 


NTEREST and Fun from start to finish! Not a dull moment! 
] Giving *‘ Reflectoscope Evenings” is the latest success in home- 
entertaining. Set your friends ‘‘ Illustrating” quotations or drawing 
‘*Scrambled Animals” and with a Reflectoscope reproduce them on a 
screen, six-feet square for the amusement of all. Or give an eve- 
ning of serious interest—an Evening of Travel or ‘‘ Personally Con- 
ducted Tour’’ with the help of a ie ordinary Post Cards and a 
Reflectoscope to turn them into brilliant six-foot pictures. 


THE REFLECTOSCOPE 


is no more. a toy than the phonograph. It is an improved magic lan- 
tern using, instead of slides, any sort of Post Card, Sketch, Photograph 
or Clipping and for the first time gives to such illustrations a real 
value for personal amusement or the entertainment of friends. The 
Reflectoscope throws on a screen a clear six-foot reproduction such 
Post Card or drawing in all the brilliant coloring of the original. 
It never grows old. A hundred entertainments will suggest themselves 
to every owner. Enclosed with machine or sent on request is a de- 
scriptive booklet with 24 suggestions called 






























“Twice Twelve Evening Entertainments” 


The price of the Reflectoscope handsomely bound in Black and Red and mounted 
complete ready for use is $5.00. It is already on sale at many dealers or send the 
Ppric- to us and we will forward the machine anywhere in the United States, express 
prepaid. In ordering specify whether machine is wanted for gas or electricity. 


159-161 West 24th Street, New York 
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NEXT WEBK’S ISSUE may be a day or two late on account of holding the presses for comment on the election 


and remember that this happens only once in four years. 
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Our readers are asked to exercise patience, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


CAMPAIGN FORECASTS 


“ T>ROM all I see, from all I hear, it is a Bryan tidal-wave,” re- 

r marked John Sharp Williams to an inquiring newspaper 
man; but he added: “I have seen many Democratic tidal-waves 
sweep the Republicans into power.” Taken collectively, the cam- 
paign predictions which are being given out by the party managers 
are about as illuminating as is the above comment by the ex-leader 
of the House minority. It is now more than three weeks since 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan made almost simultaneously the announce- 
ment, “I am going to be elected.” The first official forecast issued 
by the Republican side in this campaign allotted 307 electoral votes 
to Taft and 158 to Bryan, classing 18 as doubtful. The same con- 
ditions, interpreted at the same time by the Democratic National 
Committee, gave only 144 electoral votes to Taft, while no less 
than 261 were accounted for in the Bryan column. At the present 
moment the political prophets in the rival camps seem scarcely 
less at variance in their outlook, altho the St. Louis Glode-Demo- 
crat (Rep.) claims that “every one of the ‘straw’ votes which have 
been taken by newspapers and magazines points to Republican 
success ”—and this in spite of the fact that “ Democratic and inde- 
pendent papers are far more active in trying to foretell the result 
than are Republican papers.” At the same time Chairman Nor- 
man E. Mack, of the Democratic National Committee, has dis- 
covered that Mr. Bryan is to be elected, with 66 votes to spare in 
the electoral college. According to Mr. Mack's latest figures, 
Bryan will have 308 votes, only 242 being necessary to elect him. 
In this estimate, in addition to the solid South, New York, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, and California are allotted to the 
Democratic candidate. 

Speaking of the diminished registration in many quarters the 
New Orleans 7?mes-Democrat (Dem.) predicts that the missing 
voters will be largely from the Republican ranks. Thus: 


“In many of the solid Republican States there are bitter factional 
disputes. Nationally the party is divided sharply between pro- 
gressives and reactionaries. The weak platform adopted at Chi- 
cago failed to heal the breach between the factions, and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s impetuous assault upon the ‘politicians of great office’ who 
opposed his policies was calculated to widen it. Mr. Taft’s ex- 
position of his tariff views may conceivably have puzzled and dis- 
gusted both the revisionists and stand-patters. The disgusted 
partizan is likely to prove a most indifferent and apathetic voter. 
On the Democratic side the harmony is marked. Not in years 
have the factions, on the surface, been so completely united. Mr. 
Bryan has made the best campaign of his career. On ‘form,’ 


( 


therefore, the showing is favorable to the Democrats. In the eveat 
of a close election, the ‘stay-at-home’ voter may, after all, deter- 
mine the result.” 


The New York Wor/d (Dem.) and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Dem.), aided by twenty leading newspapers, have investigated 
political conditions in the States which they regard as doubtful, 
namely, Maryland, West Virignia, Ohio, indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Montana, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Nevada, California, 
New York, and New Jersey, reaching the conclusion that “the re- 
sult depends upon the vote of New York.” Says 7he World: 


“Five conditions contribute to make uncertain the outcome, a 
religious issue in the West and the labor and colored vote through- 
out the country. creating the most trouble. Financial interests re- 
gard the election as uncertain and prepare for any eventuality.. Of. 
the doubtful States, of which New York is the most important, 
Mr. Taft must carry New York to win by a margin of: two votes., 
If he does so his election is assured. Mr. Bryan to win needs.to 
carry New York, Ohio, and Maryland, or Nebraska or West Vir-. 
ginia, which will give him 248, or 6 more than is necessary ‘to, 
secure his election. If he carries New York, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, and Nebraska or Maryland, and yet loses Ohio, he may still 
be elected by 6 votes in the electoral college. Of the States sug- 
gested by the poll of 7he Wor/das doubtful, Mr. Bryan: under 
any combination of figures must carry New York to be successful.” 


“There are at least conditions which warrant a feeling of hope- 
fulness on the part of the Democrats, while the Republicans are 
nervous,” says the Nashville Aserican (Dem.), which adds. that 
“never before have the opposition conceded to Mr. Bryan such 
strength as they do to-day.” Mr. Walter Wellman, writing in the 
Record-Herald (ind.), names Colorado, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wyoming as the 
doubtful States, of which he says: “It is my opinion that. New. 
York is well-nigh safe for Taft; that Taft’s chances are better than 
Bryan’s in West Virginia and Wyoming; that Bryan has the lead 
in Ohio, Colorado, and Montana, and that Nebraska is trembling 
in the balance.” 


Chicago 


“ After all, there is no room for overconfidence 
on either side,” remarks the Nashville Banner (Ind.); and the 
Boston 7vauscript (Rep.), while finding the surface indications 
in favor of the Republicans, goes on to say: 


“It is always conceivable that some elements in the voting com- 
munity with which practical politicians come rarely, if ever, into . 
touch may suddenly reverse their position with tremendous effect 
and to the astonishment of everybody. ‘The possibility of such an 
occurrence is the only source of disquietude in the present cam- 
paign. If one were to judge of its outcome from the attitude of 
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the politicians of the two parties, the generals, the colonels, the 
majors, of Republicanism and Democracy, no further doubt need 
be entertained. The same outcome appears likely from the news- 
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THE TUG-OF-WAR 
A little domestic mix-up incident to the windy political autumn. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


papers of the country, with their line-up in this campaign; from 
the leaders of business, in finance or manufacture or commerce 
the test is the same. All regular signals point to a clear track. 
May there not be, however, an element of the voting public whose 
activities, less clearly defined in the public mind, could upset all 
calculations ? 

“Such a thing occurred four years ago. New York State, by all 
outward and visible signs, should then have voted for Parker. 
The press was united in his favor; the postal-card contests pointed 
toward him; at the clubs of New York and Buffalo it seemed as if 
everybody who had ever voted the Democratic ticket was to do so 
that year. In fact in the residential districts of upper Manhattan 

-arker’s vote actually surpassed ordinary records. Why then did 
the State give 175,000 majority for Roosevelt ? Because an ele- 
ment in the voting population living under the East River Bridge 
‘and out of the view of the politicians and the press and the post- 
card ballots suddenly decided to vote for the Republican candi- 
date. More accurately, such an overturn appeared all over the 
State and all over the country and yet no one foresaw it in any- 
thing like the proportions with which it finally came out. It was 
a new Republican ally. It represented the accession of men who 
had not before voted that ticket; and they were out of the main 
current of public observation.” 


” 


“It is worth recalling,” remarks the Springfield Repudlican 
(Ind.), “that the great Democratic landslide of 1892 was foreseen 


by almost nobody.” And it goes on to say: 


“There is talk in certain quarters to-day of a coming landslide. 
Newspaper correspondents returning from the West and other cor- 
respondents still working through the Mississippi-Valley States 
tell remarkable stories of the ‘feel’ of things. There are well- 
known forecasters who are now publicly predicting that Bryan will 
carry Ohio and Indiana. They venture to place the railroad vote, 
the farmer vote, the business vote, the labor vote as if these great 
classes of voters were pieces on achess board....... 

“Inasmuch as there are more varied and uncertain factors in the 
political equation this year than hitherto for many Presidential 
elections, the business of forecasting becomes the more hazardous, 
the more identified with mere guesswork. Nothing is more ridic- 
ulous, scientifically considered, than the ordinary ‘straw’ vote 
which so many leading newspapers are offering to their readers. 
And even the most laborious personal studies of localities by trained 
political correspondents leave very much to be desired. There 
are general conditions, always, which may seem to guide one, 
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comparatively, to fairly safe conclusions, yet the large Possibility 
of surprizes has been established firmly by experience and can 
never be ignored.” 

“ All accounts from the West,” says the Boston . Idvertiser (Rep,), 
“tend to show that William J. Bryan is this year going to poll the 
biggest electoral vote he ever received.” But even the prospect ofa 
Democratic landslide in several States is not enough to alarm The 
Advertiser, which recalls the fact that “the Democratic party has 
more than 100 electoral votes to capture over its strength of four 
years ago.” It goes on to say: 

“Where are those 100 votes to come from ? 
West will give it to Mr. Bryan. The East still holds the balance 
of power. And unless he captures the Middle West and New 
York, he may come near the prize, but not near enough to insure 
victory. New York, then, promises to be the great battle-ground 
of national politics. As goes New York, in all probability, so the 
nation goes.” 


No landslide in the 


Meanwhile the betting odd= are 4 to 1 in favor of Taft, and the 
latest figures from Republics: headquarters allot him 27 States 
and 305 electoral votes, at tle same time Claiming a majority of 
go,ooo in New York. “itis all over but the christening,” says 
Senator Dixon, of Montana, “and the baby’s name will not be 
“ As the campaign nears its end,” remarks the Cincinnati 
Times-Starv, “we are happy to say that Mr. Bryan’s prospects for 
a successful and financially prosperous series of lecture tours en 
the Chautauqua circuit and elsewhere between 1908 and 1912 are 
now extremely bright.” 


Bryan.” 


Of the smaller parties the Socialists are predicting a vote ef 
ove: *,000,000, and a similar claim is made by the Prohibition 


party. 





THE FIGHT FOR THE LABOR VOTE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S open letter on the subject of 

the black list and the boycott, Mr. Gompers’s appeal on be- 

half of Bryan to the “men of labor, lovers of human liberty,” and 
the prominence of labor topics in the recent speeches of both can- 
didates, all reveal the labor vote as the chief bone of contention 


in these last days of the campaign. The Republican party shall 
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UNLESS SOME FORECASTS FAIL. 
—Bowers 1n the Indianapolis Vews. 


not be permitted to “betray the toiler with a kiss,” asserts Mr, 
Bryan in Denver; while the Pittsburg Gazette-7Times (Rep.) is 
no less earnest in its warning to the workingman that “through his 
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unscrupulous deal with Gompers Mr. Bryan is deliberately en- 
deavoring to deceive and misuse the great labor vote.” According 
to Mr. Gompers, “the Republican party and its candidate stand 
for upholding and further extending into our country a despotic 
thus ‘ 


government vested in the judiciary,” ‘destroying government 


by law, and substituting there- 





fer a government by judges, 
in their 


what is 


who cetermine what 
opinion is wrong, 


evidence, who is guilty, and 
what the punishment. shall 
be.” The head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor goes 
on to repeat that the Demo- 
cratic platform meets the just 
demands of labor—demands 
which had been denied by the 
framers of the Republican 
platform. 

to Sena- 


Roose- 


In an open letter 
tor Knox President 
velt asks Mr. 
he believes in legalizing the 


Bryan whether 


black list and the secondary 
boycott, as Mr. Gompers 
claims when he asserts that 
the Democratic party “ pledged 


its candidates for every office 











to those remedies which labor 
had already submitted to Con- 


» em 
gress. 





CHARLES J. HUGHES, 


The Denver lawyer, whose gift of 
$5,000 was the largest single contribu- 
tion to Mr. Bryan’s campaign fund. 


These remedies, the 
President avers, aim to ab- 
olish as a property right the 
“right to carry on business of any 
particular place, 


particular kind or at any 
” and would annul the crime of conspiracy in 
connection with labor disputes—thereby legalizing the black list 


and the sympathetic boycott. The President goes on to say: 


“Does Mr. Bryan believe, with Mr. Gompers, that he and that 
part of the labor movement that agrees with him have the right 
morally, and should be given the right legally, to paralyze or to 
destroy with impunity the business of an innocent third person, 
against whom he or they have no direct grievance, simply because 
this third person refuses to join with them aggressively in a labor 
controversy with the real merits of which he may be utterly unac- 
quainted, because he refuses to class as his enemy any and every 
other employer whom they point out as their enemy, because he 
refuses, merely upon their peremptory order, to excommunicate 
some other employer by ceasing all business relations with him ? 
The black list and the secondary boycott are two of the most cruel 
forms of oppression ever devised by the wit of man for the 
infliction of suffering on his weaker fellows. . ‘3 

“Does Mr. Bryan agree with Mr. Gompers that all existing legal 

restraint on the enforcement of every degree of the boycott should 
be withdrawn: that the industrial excommunication of the innocent 
merchant who refuses to render unquestioned obedience to the 
orders of Mr. Gompers should be legalized and encouraged, or 
does he believe with us, and with Mr. Mitchell and other labor 
leaders who differ with Mr. Gompers in this matter, that this form 
of the boycott is morally wrong, that labor at war should fight with 
its enemies and respect the rights of neutrals, that innocent third 
parties should not be coerced into taking sides in industrial dis- 
putes to which they are in no sense parties, under penalty of having 
their business attacked and destroyed?” 


Mr. Gompers draws a different picture of the boycott. He says: 


“A boycott 1s nothing more or less than a withdrawal of patron- 
age. I hold that any man or any combination of men have a right 
to buy or to stop buying just as they please, for any reason they 
vlease, or for no reason. No man has aproperty right to the cus- 
, tom of any other man in business. How can he secure an injunc- 
* tion to protect property which he never possest ?” 
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The Evening Post (1nd.) sees in all this furor only a confession 
that the Republican managers are worried over the labor vote— 
despite, as the New Orleans 7?mes-Democrat (Dem.) remarks, 
their profest skepticism regarding the influence of Mr. Gompers. 


Says the New-Orleans paper : 


os 
“This eleventh-hour display of Republican solicitude for organ- 
ized labor amounts in the net to admission that Mr. Gompers’s ap- 
peal has been much more successful than Mr. Taft’s managers had 
expected. In Ohio, Indiana, and other States where the liveliest 
sort of a fight is being-carried on by both parties, organized labor 
is strong. 

“If the election is close, it may conceivably hold the bal- 
ance of power and may turn to one partyor the othera sufficient 
electoral vote to decide the The sagacious Republican 
leaders are, therefore, justified in their frantic endeavor to split 
the vote, tho their methods of compassing that end may not be al- 
together above question. With their activity in this direction con- 
ceded, the question of their success or failure becomes of impor- 
tance. Will they be able to convince organized labor that in this 
case, as in others, the Chicago platform is so much waste paper ? 
Mr. Taft has already been compelled to radically amend his plat- 
form, and the repudiation of the Convention’s deliberate omissions 
with respect to labor should not be a too-difficult task for these ex- 
pert amenders. But it may not be so easy to convince the labor 
voters that, if they were insincere at Chicago in July, the Republi- 
can leaders are any more sincere in Washington during October. 
Certain of the organizations hostile to organized labor have offi- 
cially urged the election of Mr. Taft because it meant the defeat of 
organized labor’s demands. And now labor is urged to vote for 
him for exactly the opposite reason. It is a rather ingenious 
program.” 


issue. 


The Republican press, however, point to the fact that Daniel J. 


Keefe, vice-president of Mr. Gompers’s organization, has come 
out for Taft, as have James C. Clark, one of the vice-presidents of 
the United Mine Workers, and a number of labor leaders among 
the Eastern 


railroad organizations. They also dwell upon the 


evidences of resentment on the part of organized labor against 
Gompers’s alleged promise to “deliver” its vote to Mr. Bryan. 
“The campaign that has been waged against Mr. Taft’s 


record has been essentially unfair,” 


labor 
asserts his brother’s paper, 

















THE PRIZE NOW MOST SOUGHT. 


— Bowers in the Ind. .napolis Mews, 


the Cincinnati Z7Zmwes-Star, which adds that “Mr. Taft does not 
apologize for his labor record” because “there is nothing in it for 
him to apologize for.” 


Mr. Taft himself shows no inclination to avoid the subject of 
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his injunction record. Speaking to an audience of workingmen at 


Evansville, Ind., he said: 


“TI have issued injunctions against lawless laboring men who 
were violating somebody else’s rights. If I had not done it, I 
should not have the right to be here asking for your suffrages. 
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FLATTENING OUT THE WAR-SCARE. 


An international squeeze. 
— Bradley in the Chicago ews. 


What kind of a judge do you want? Doyou want a judge that dis- 


tinguishes between classes, decides in favor of one class against 


another? 
country ? 
“What is an injunction ? 


Is that the character of a judge you want in-a free 


An injunction is merely an order for 
the prevention of abuses, made before the fact occurs which is to 
injure or not injure the party. Where an injury has been done, a 
man brings suit to recover damages for the injury; but where the 


injury is in small acts for which you can’t recover adequate dam- 


ages, there equity says a man may have prevention rather than 


“That kind of remedy has been in force for four hundred years, 
and 1s the most remedia) writ that we have. 


poor Men, Not to oppress them,” 


It arose to protect 


“ There would be no fear,” says the Brooklyn 77zmes (Rep.), “that 
the election of either candidate would work any serious detriment 
to the interests of labor, except in so far as such election might de- 
range business conditions and reduce the opportunities of profit- 
able employment.” [tis evidently with this thought uppermost 
that the National Association of Manufacturers announces that a 
canvass of its members gives a fairly unanimous opinion that the 
election of Taft would result in work for the idle. Mr. Bryan has 
been moved to charge that railroads and other employers, by prom- 
ising higher wages and more employment in the event of Taft’s 
election, are attempting to “bribe” their men to vote the Republi- 
can ticket. “Lsay to you,” he exclaimed in an Ohio speech, “that 
the little ward heeler who goes around and bribes a man for five 
dollars is a mora) character beside the man who attempts to use 
his power to threaten those who work for him and to buy them by 
a promise of increase or threaten them by a promise of decrease.” 
To this Mr, Taft, addressing a labor audience in Indiana, replies : 


“What we need 1s a restoration of confidence; what we need is 


that these men who contro} capita) sha)l be willing to invest it, that 
railroads shall be able to borrow money so that the work of con- 


struction and reconstruction may go on. Weare all in the same 


boat—the laboring men, the business men, professional men; we 


al) want business to go on. 
“We all want money to be invested, and if you hear, as you may 
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well hear, that men are giving orders all through the country to be 
filled ‘if the Republican ticket is elected,’ and not be filled if the 
Bryan ticket is elected, can you not infer from that what their 


’ 


judgment is ?” 


On the other hand, the Pittsburg Poss (Dem.) dwells upon “ 


the 
wide-spread dissatisfaction of labor not only with Taft person 


but with his party ” ; ‘ ally, 
out with his party generally”; and it says that “the coal-miners 


are for Bryan and the mill towns also, where thousands of idle 
workmen are flocking to the Democracy in droves from the party 
of the once full, but now empty, dinner-pail.” This time, asserts 
the Butfalo Ewguirer (Dem.), the Republican managers will fai] 
in their attempt to “throw the scare into labor.” Concerning this 
process we read : 


“Every workingman is assured he will lose his job in event of 
Democratic success. Reports of great contracts signed, but con- 
taining the proviso ‘void if the country goes Democratic,’ are cir- 
culated. When the party managers can find willing tools among 
manufacturers they induce them to threaten reduction of wages or 
cessation of industry unless the Republican ticket shall be elected, 
One device was employed early in the campaign. Upon the walls 
of industries suspended during the Republican panic they posted 


the legend: ‘This Factory Will Resume Within Ten Days After 
the Election of William H. Taft.’ 


“The audacity of such performances by a party whose reign has 
brought or permitted financial and industrial catastrophe, is superb, 


It is entitled to all the admiration awarded to the Jimit in any )ine 
of human achievement....... 


“So far as the Republican party’s promises of prosperity are 
concerned it is a perjured party. The New-York bulletin of labor 


shows from 30 to 36 per cent. of union Jabor out of employment. 
The savings-banks report shows the total savings of 130,000 de- 


positors wiped out. New York City’s bread-lines are the longest 
ever known. The first stormy night of the season so overwhelmed 


the municipal lodging-house that the living were sent to sleep with 
the dead at the Morgue. Sixty thousand is one estimate of the 


able and willing men without work and without assurance of food 
or bed save by charity. 


“What the figures show for the Empire State, corresponding 
figures show for every other industrial State of the Union, 


“Vet the Republican party asks a renewal of confidence in its 
false oaths. If it has not wrecked prosperity it has permitted 


prosperity to be wrecked. Actively or passively it is responsible.” 


SPERRY CROWNING THE WORK OF 
PERRY 


‘HE unprecedented welcome of the American batt)e-ship fleet 
in Japan is heartily returned by an immediate and almost 
universal appreciation upon the part of the American press. It 
will be remembered that when the fleet was first dispatched npon 
its world-circling tour, the editorial writers were at pens’ points as 
to the advisability of what many considered a thinly-veiled threat 
to Japan. The constant reiteration from part of the press of the 
belief that the guiding mascot of the fleet was the Dove of Peace 
was met by others with the poignant statement that never before 
had this sacred bird’s feathers bristled so ominously. The gra- 
Ciousness and eagerness of the Japanese welcome, however, seem 
to have blunted even the sharpest of the editorial quills. 

The picture of ten thousand Japanese school-children singing 
“Hail Columbia, Happy Land!” in English, of the gorgeous march- 
ing pageants in which 50,000 of the populace participated, of the 
unbroken series of luncheons, dinners, and balls, and of the un- 
precedented setting aside of court etiquette and formality by the 
Mikado and Empress, have duly emphasized the fact that the fina) 
outcome of the cruise 1s a gigantic and wildly enthusiastic “frolic.” 

A picturesque and unusual instance of this international com- 
radery was featured in a scene on board the battle-ship A/ckasa 
during a reception of the American naval officers. 


the New York Post: 


“Toward the close of the reception, at a collation on the after 
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SYDNEY’S WELCOME TO OUR FLEET. 


The United States Battleship Fleet was welcomed to Sydney, Australia, by 9,000 school-children grouped to form the words “ Hai) Columbia” and 
to trace the pattern in colors of the American and Australian flags. 


deck of the battle-ship, Captain Okada drank the health of Am- 


bassador O’Brien. Then followed a demonstration that will be 
long remembered by the Americans. The Japanese admirals and 


captains raised Ambassador O’Brien on their shoulders and 
marched around the deck with him, everybody on board wildly 


cheering. Thesame performance was repeated with Rear-Admira) 
Sperry and each of the other American admirals present.” 


“ There is no para))e) in history that we reca)) to the reception of 
ihe fleet in Japanese waters,” remarks the New York Zimes, “The 
most wonderful greeting ever given foreigners by the Japanese,” 
says the Philadelphia Ledger, while such epithets as “ marvelous 


demonstration of sincere cordiality,” “one of the finest things 


» 


of all history,” “most impressive demonstration of international 


amity ” abound, 

The natura) disposition to discuss the probable effect of this 
visit and reception upon future international relations having to do 
with commercial and political affairs on the Pacific between the 
United States and Japan js apparent. The New York Tyibune 
comments thus: 


“Japan and America are, and are sikely to remain for a long 
time, the chief—we might say the 


States must be closely identified. It is only ten years since that 


there began to be anything like a general recognition of that fact, 


either among our own people or by the rest of the world.” 


The New York America, which sounds the only discordant 


note we have been able to distinguish, reviews the situation thus + 


“It is pleasant to read that the Japanese fleet has received our 


fleet cordia\ly. The cordiality is of the same sort evinced by a 
small fox-terrier when a large bulldog drops in to visit him, but it 
is cordiality, nevertheless, and as Jong as it shal! endure there will 
be no danger of a war with the little yellow nation over the Pacific. 


«Tp 


sut we must not forget that this expression of loving good-will 
to everything American was all brought about by the size and 


strength of the American ships. 
“This seems to be abundant evidence of the wisdom of sending 


them to the Pacific. A few months before they sailed, Japan was 
full of blustering war talk, full of bitterness against this country, 


full of threats of what was going to happen if her little children of 
thirty-five and forty were debarred from our public schools. 


“But with the approach of the fleet toward the Orient the out- 
spoken hostlity dwindled, and now that the fleet is in Japanese 


waters, lo! there are only acclamations of delight and pradigal 





only important— naval Powers in 
the Pacific. It is natural, therefore, 
that each should be curious to measure 
in friendly observation the potency of 
the other. The result will be an in- 
crease of mutual good understanding 
andesteem. The Japanese Emperor's 
rescript emulates the frequent utter- 
ances of the American President in 
the earnest desire for lasting peace 
among al) nations, and there 3s 
reason to expect that what the 
Japanese have courteous)y ca))ed 

‘American week,’ if it does not, as 
some extra-enthusiastic Japanese are 

saying, mark a new era in the rela- 
tions of the two Powers, wi) at Jeast 
mark a_ gratifying confirmation of 
the cordia) relationship which for 
half acentury has existed between 
them, and wi)) put a final end to the 
injudicious hints of friction and 
conflict which have been intermit- 











tently put forth.” 
The New York Journal of Com- 


THE 


merce, likewise commenting upon conditions in the Pacific, says: 


“The magnificent spectacle in the harbor of Yokohama, and all 
the professions of mutual confidence and esteem which it has 
evoked, merely sllustrate the depth of the conviction that with the 
destiny of the countries of Eastern Asia the future of the United 


FLEET LEAVING MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


assurances of distinguished consideration. Now, it is important 
to keep the Japanese in this attitude toward us, for they have a 
strong army and a strong navy, and they have, or they fancy they 


have, a great deal to gain by going to war with the United States. 
And the only way to continue their cordiality is to keep a fleet 
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in the Pacific big enough to make any other feeling extremely bad 
policy.” 

The Washington Sfa7, which discusses the implication that the 
recent demonstrations are indicative of an unwritten alliance be- 


tween the two nations, says in part: 


“In considering this matter allowance is to be made for the ex- 
citement growing out of the festivities at the Japanese capital. 
Japan as host is all that a hospitable nation could be. America as 
guest is sincerely and profoundly appreciative of a)) the honors 
shown. The visit of the fleet is bound to produce happy resuits, 
The memory of it will long remain in both countries. New per- 
sonal friendships are being formed, and old ones the more strongly 
cemented, between men whose influence counts in their respective 
lands. 

“But an alliance, written or unwritten, is something that is, and 
must remain, foreign to America, not only as respects Japan, but 
all other nations. It is against a warning by Washington, against 
our traditions, against our interests, plain to the humblest. We 
want friends—and we know them when we make them—but are 
forbidden to have allies, signed or unsigned, by every considera- 
tion of our governmental being. ... . aa 

“At present, America, official and unofficial, is very friendly 
toward Japan, and proud of Japan’s friendship in return. The 
progress made by the island kingdom since Perry’s visit is nowhere 
more highly appreciated thanin Perry’s country. The great com- 
modore’s mission, and its admirable execution, are among the 
most cherished American achievements. .... . 

“Talk about an alliance with America does no good. The two 
governments reached, and have long continued, the very best un- 
derstanding without even a suggestion of formal terms.  Fortu- 
nately, such terms are as little necessary now as in the beginning. 
The more we have seen of Japan the better we have come to like 
her; and we have neglected no oppertunity to give assurance of 
our friendship Weare equally assured as to her friendship, and 
what has been done without an alliance can easily be maintained 
without one.” 


The Japanese viewpoint of the celebration and their accompany- 
ing words of welcome are significant. Prince Ito, who is credited 
above all the statesmen of the nation as being the most represent- 


ative of the entire Japanese people, spoke in part as follows. 


“The whole people of Japan unite in extending a most warm and 
sincere welcome to their guests on the American battle-ship fleet, 
now approaching the harbor of Yokohama. The visit of these 
good ships and men to our Empire is sincerely regarded as an ad- 
ditional token of the unbroken friendship which has existed be- 
tween the two nations since the coming to Japan of Commodore 
Perry in 1852. Such a round-the-world cruise, undertaken by the 
magnificent navy of our friendly neighbor, breaks the record in 
naval annals, and it will be watched until its completion with the 
most intense interest because of its bearing upon the naval rela- 
tions and achievements in the future of all naval Powers. I hope 
our friendship and commercial relations with the United States 


will be more closely cemented by this auspicious event.” 
Marquis Matsukata, Minister of Finance, said: 


“Fifty years ago Commodore Perry brought about the opening 
of our country to foreign intercourse; to-day Admiral Sperry 
brings glad tidings of peace and good-will. The friendly relations 
between America and Japan decorate the pages of the world’s his- 
tory of civilization. My sincere hopes and expectations are that 
these same relations will go on forever. The present visit is des- 
tined to extend a happy influence on the political and economic 
relations between Japan and America. Consequently, I welcome 
the American fleet with my whole heart.” 


Viscount Kaneko, member of the House of Peers, commented : 


“In 1852 an American squadron, under the command of Commo- 
dore Perry, left the shores of America with peaceful purposes ; it 
was received in Japan with warlike preparations. In 1908 another 
American fleet left an American harbor amid warlike rumors, but 
to-day it 1s welcomed in Japan with universal hospitality. The 
visit of Commodore Perry resulted in Japan’s introduction to the 
outside world ; the visit of to-day assuredly will bind fast forever 
the existing ties of international friendship.” 
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WET DRUG-STORES IN DRY TERRIToRy 


rs OOD-BY, little bar-room, don’t you cry; you’) be a drug- 

store by and by,” is the legend on a postcard widely ojp. 
culated in “dry” States that recently caught the eye of Mr. Harry 
B, Mason, editor of The Bulletin of Pharmacy (Detroit), 1 


marks a development of the drug-store in prohibition territory th 


t 
at 
is not only a disgrace to the trade, in Mr. Mason’s opinion, but 


one that is likely to call down upon the druggists restrictive legis. 
lation that will make the innocent suffer with the guilty and injure 
a legitimate part of the business. 

Two-thirds of the area of the country is now under prohibition, 
with a population of from 26,000,000 to 28,000,000 people. Sp the 


magnitude of the drug-store problem can be imagined. “I have 


deen appalled,” declares Mr. Mason, “at the extent to whick the 
name of pharmacy is being dragged in the dust: ali over the 
United States druggists and pseudo-druggists are being prosecuted, 
and in some instances jailed, for the illegitimate sale of liquor,” 
Mr. Mason made a strong speech on this subject at the recent 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association at Hot 
Springs, and asa result the Association adopted resolutions de- 
claring that any druggist who goes into the illegitimate sale of 
liquor “is a disgrace to the profession and should be ostracized by 
it,” and calling upon the local authorities to “assist in exposing and 
penalizing those druggists who abuse their privileges and who thus 
drag the name of pharmacy into the mire of infamy and degrada- 
tion.” Similar resolutions were also adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Nationa) Association of Retail Druggists. 

Here are some of the most striking passages in Mr. Mason's 
speech: 

“We are facing a great world-movement. It has been instituted 
by society for the protection and maintenance of its own interests, 
It will continue its onward development whether we like it or not, 
and as pharmacists we are affected in so vital a manner that our 
future reputation and welfare are largely at stake. Prompt and 
vigorous measures are necessary if we are to avoid public calumny 
and disgrace. 

“Why? For the very simple and apparent reason that a small 
minority of druggists are willing, nay, eager, to take advantage of 
the downfall of the saloon and seize upon the business which it is 
no longer able to continue. In some of the prohibition States, 
and in most of the ‘dry’ towns and counties, it is recognized that 
liquor is a medicinal necessity, and the druggist is consequently 
given the legal right to dispense it for legitimate purposes. Some- 
times a physician’s prescription is demanded; in other instances 
it is provided that the sale must be only for ‘medicinal, chemical, 
and sacramental) purposes,* and strict registration of every sale is 
required ; in still other sections different methods are prescribed, 
but the fundamenta) expectation everywhere is that the pharma- 
cist shall observe the spirit of the Jaw and refrain from selling 
liquor as a beverage. 

“Now it is unquestionably wise and proper that by some method 
or other people who need liquor for legitimate purposes should be 
left with the means of procuring it, and the drug-store is the nat- 
ural and practically the only place to look to in such an emer- 
gency. 

“No article in the materia medica is more useful and necessary 
than liquor, and it would be unfortunate indeed if pharmacists were 
everywhere denied the legal right of dispensing it. It would be 
nothing short of a professional disgrace of the most humiliating 
character if this privilege were to be taken from us through inabil- 
ity on our part to respect it in letter and spirit, and yet this very 
thing has been done in some States and sections and is threatened 
in others. 

“Every county or city association in ‘dry’ territory might well 
make the matter a local issue, take control of the situation, outline 
a policy, eject members who violate the law, cooperate with the 
legal authorities, and convince the public, the newspapers, and the 
officers of the law that pharmacy is a dignified and honorable oc- 
cupation which will tolerate no liquor abuses. This, as I see it, 
would prove the most effective method of remedying the evil and 
averting the crisis.” 
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PREVIOUS ELECTIONS AND THE “STRAW VOTE.” 


By running the results of our “ straw vote” in this table beside the results in past campaigns an interesting comparison is afforded. In the straw-vote columa 
the figures show the actual pluralities, not the pluralities in thousands as in the other columns. It will be interesting to compare the results next Tuesday with this 
showing, to see in how many States the “ straws” showed the main wind of popular feeling, and in how many they were caught in some fickle gust and failed to fore- 
cast the result. This table gives later returms than the one published last week, and is based ona total of 20,815 ballots for Taft and 16,281 fur Bryan. Still later 
figures, just before going to press, give Taft 21,289 and Bryan 16,665. The total vote, including the minor candidates, is over 40,000, 
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HUNGRY SCHOOL-CHILDREN IN CHICAGO 


HE problem of Chicago’s underfed school-children, which has 
recently focused the attention of both the press and pub- 
lic by its astounding and harrowing details of poverty and child- 
suffering, seems to disclose the same state of affairs in Illinois as 
was found in New Yorklast year. The report of the investigating 
committee appointed by the Chicago Board of Education, after 
pointing to the fact that 5,000 public-school children in the city 
are habitually hungry, and that 10,000 others never get sufficient 
food, continues thus : 

“We find that a large number of children have only bread satu- 
rated in water for breakfast, day after day; that the noon meal is 
bread or bananas and an occasional luxury of soup made from pork 
bones ; that children often frequent South Water Street, begging 
for dead fowl in crates or decayed fruit: that others have been 
found searching for food in alley garbage-boxes. Several cases 
were reported where hungry children at school picked up crusts of 
bread or fragments of lunch which other children had thrown 
away. Children often go to school breakfastless, and at times go 
to bed hungry.” 

The suggestions for remedying the conditions thus reported have, 
as was the case in New York, been varied and conflicting. “It is 
easy to suggest school-feeding by the Board of Education,” re- 
marks the Chicago Record-Herald, “but even if the legal authority 
to appropriate money for such feeding could be found, the remedy 
might prove worse than the disease.” It argues further: 


“The children fed at public expense might be stamped as belong- 
ing to a socially inferior class, if not to the pauper and submerged 
elements. On the other hand, to provide for breakfasts or lunch- 
eons for all the children would spell great and needless expense, 
the diversion of funds from more pressing demands. 

“The simple but often neglected fact to keep in view is that a 


CHAFIN declares that the climate of Washington is unhealthful. Now, there's 
a real optimist.—The Cleveland Leader. 

Mr. Bryan may be pleased to note that a Missouri baby kissed by Mr. Taft 
‘set up a howl.” —Miulwaukee Sentinel. 

WELL, if New York doesn't reelect Hughes, let him move out West and have 
anything he wants.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Some Senators are undoubtedly spending less on postage and more on long- 
distance telephone calls.—New York American. 

To show no undue partiality we desire at this point to mention that Mr. 
Hisgen is also running for President.—Detroit Free Press. 
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hungry school-child points to a hungry family, perhaps to Starving 
mothers, younger brothers and sisters at home, to sickness 
neglect, desertion of wives by worthless husbands, and so on. 

“It would seem, therefore, that the problem is one for the organ. 
ized charities, for the settlements, churches, and private benef. 
cence, rather than for the Board of Education.” 





POLITICAL BIAS OF “THE LITERARY DIGEST"—We are 
pained to say that complaints are coming in from our subscribers 
charging us with political bias and unfairness. We have received 
no less than six complaints out of a subscription list of some 200,- 
ooo. As one of these complainants afterward wrote in to say that 
further consideration convinced him that he was mistaken, perhars 
he ought not to be counted. But the remaining charges are bad 
enough. Here are four of them: 


’ 


FROM REPUBLICANS FrRoM DEMOCRATS 


“You take pains to quote all “You show a decided bias in 
the papers that are assailing the favor of the Republican cause 
Republican candidate or the Re- and candidate.”—A reader in 
publican party.”"—A reader in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Owensboro, Ky. “Why is THE DIGEST so un- 

“] did not suppose your sheet fair toward the Democratic 
was Bryan. Stopit!”—Aread- party and Mr. Bryan?”—A 
er in Easthampton, Mass. reader in Walden, N. Y. 


But the worst letter of all, because the most puzzling, comes 
from a man who says he has “certainly been swindled” because 
he thought he was subscribing for a non-partizan paper, but finds 
we “have got entirely on one side of the fence.” As he does-not 
say which side, we are left embarrassingly in the dark on this im- 
portant point, and in view of the letters quoted above we are unable 
to decide. 


TOPICS IN 


BRIEF 


Just to show that he wasn’t afraid to affiliate with malefactors of great wealth 
Mr. Taft registered in a plumbers’ shop.—The Cleveland Leader. 





Joun D. says he can do more work than he could fifteen years ago. He 
ought to be making a pretty comfortable living now.—The Cleveland Leader. 


From two sources yesterday we learned that Taft and Bryan would each 
have 100,000 plurality in New York. This is delightfully informing —/Pitts- 
burg Gaszette-Times. 

Japan's exhibit of 1,000,000 school-children as a feature of the reception to 


the American fleet was shrewdly devised to foster an entente cordiale at the 
White House.— New York World. 


























THE FARMER'S BURDEN. 
—B.S. in the Columbia (S. C.) State. 


CAMPAIGN SHOTS IN 





Can’t fool your Uncle Sammy. 
— Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 


CARTOON. 

















AUSTRIA’S SIDE OF IT 


~©O far we have had only one view of Austria’s seizure of the two 
Turkish provinces. We have been told that it is a high- 
handed piece of piracy, a spoliation of Turkey, and a contemptuous 
trampling on the Berlin Treaty. Now, however, we have the other 


side presented in the Vienna /remden Blatt, the government 


FOREIGN COMMENT 






this Parliament, altho since the ratification of the Berlin Treaty 
the whole administration of these countries has been transferred to 


the Government of Austria-Hungary. The possibility of such a 
contingency would involve serious complications, if not dangers, 
as well to Turkey as to our own Government. If the Parliament 
at Constantinople were to recognize the election of such delegates 
from Bosnia-Herzegovina, there would arise a conflict between the 
Parliament and the Ottoman Government, and in all probability a 

















FERDINAND AT THE HEAD OF HIS ARMY. 


From a painting by the Bulgarian Court painter Jaroslav Vésin. 


organ, by Dr. Henry Lammasch, professor of International Law 
in the University of Vienna and member of the Upper House 
in the Reichsrath. 
ment of Austria’s position that can be made. 


So presumably this is about the best state- 
Dr. Lammasch re- 
minds us that ever since the Berlin Treaty was signed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have been only nominally under the Sultan’s sway, 
while really under the rule of Austria. This plan worked well 


enough until the scheme for a Turk- 


conflict would be unavoidable between the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and Turkey. Evidently such elections to the Turkish 
Parliament of delegates from districts under Austrian administra- 
tion would prove out of harmony with the system of legislation 
prevailing in these Balkan provinces, and would certainly .cause 
discord by failing to represent the will of the aggregate popula- 
tion. If these elections were recognized by the Turkish Parlia- 
ment, as is quite conceivable, when we consider the influence of 

national excitement, then it would 





ish parliament came up, when it 
suddenly dawned upon all concerned 
that, if these two provinces sent del- 
egates to the Parliament, embarrass- 
The 


simplest way out of the dilemma, for 


ing complications might arise. 


Austria, was to dismiss Turkey’s 
shadowy sovereignty over the region 
and make the actual ruler also the 
nominal one. If the citizens of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina remained citi- 
zens and subjects of Turkey, the 
writer reasons, they would have a 
right of representation in the Turk- 
ish Parliament, and if that Parlia- 
ment refused to accept their repre- 
sentatives they would be placed in 
At any 
rate, in voting in a Turkish parlia- 


an incongruous position. 


ment they would be meddling in 
matters with which they had noth- 
ing to do, and might agree to meas- 


ures detrimental to Austria. Dr. 








be the duty of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to refuse their sanction to the 
election of these so-called delegates. 
Should the Turkish Government de- 
cline to take this course, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government would feel 
compelled to resort to extreme 
measures.” 


What would Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
he proceeds to ask, have to do with 
the domestic and financial affairs of 
Turkey in general? Nothing, he 
replies, nor could Austria stand by 
and see her authority overridden by 
the Parliament at Constantinople. 


“Supposing these Bosnia-Herze- 
govina delegates were permitted to 
take their seats in Parliament at Con- 
stantinople, there would immediately 
result a deadlock between their po- 
litical and national rights and inter- 
ests. These delegates would sud- 
denly find themselves pinned down 
to pass measures which had no effect 
whatever upon the districts they 








Lammasch begins the statement of 
his case as follows : 


“So long as the districts of Bos- 


: : : Bulgarian soldier on the other. 
nia and Herzegovina were nomi- 


nally provinces of the Turkish Empire, it follows that at the as- 
sembling of the Ottoman Parliament they could claim the right of 
sending representatives of their territory to express their views in 


GUARDING THE TURKO-BULGARIAN FRONTIER. 
A line across the center of a bridge over the river Struma marks 
the border. A Turkish soldier stands sentinel on one side, and a 





were presumed to represent. Inas- 
much as Bosnia and Herzegovina 
stand under the administration of 
our monarchy, the measures passed 
by the Turkish Parliament would 
have no validity with them. And again, with what right would 
such representatives take part in the formulation and passing of 
such measures? And with what right especially would they vote 


eee 


—— 


we a Fre ~ 
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upon such questions as taxation and foreign loans, matters with 
which they and their constituents have nothing whatever to do? 
From these considerations it would appear probable that the co- 
operation of such interloping delegates with the genuine Turkish 
subjects and their genuine representatives would be unwelcome 
and impertinent.” 

Professor Lammasch warms up to his subject when he comes to 
enumerate the points upon which the imperial dignity of Austria- 
Hungary, whose emperor-king is styled “His Imperial and Apos- 


tolic Royal Majesty,” would be violated by direct Mohammedan 
interference. Austria is of course the proudest monarchy in 
Europe. Is the Reichsrath to be overridden by a raw Moslem 
parliament ? The Reichsrath then must always be waiting to hear 
what Constantinople will say, for the Turkish Parliament, through 
its delegates, would actually attempt to control or criticize the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, he declares. The whole position 
was impossible. But what has Turkey lost? There were really 
only two rights at stake. These were specified in Article XXV. 
of the Berlin Treaty. The first was liberty of worship to the 
Mohammedans, the right to pray publicly for the Sultan, and to 
hoist Turkish colors over the minarets, which is not now forfeited. 
The second was the acceptance of the Turkish currency as legal 
tender. The piaster, however, has long been superseded in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by the Austrian krone. Professor Lammasch 
concludes : 

“The Austrian monarchy, as compensation for Turkey’s loss of 
a shadowy sovereignty (all that was left to the Sultan since 1878 
and 1879 in Bosnia-Herzegovina), has surrendered what was a very 
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AUSTRIA’S PUPPET. 
* First a lieutenant, then a prince, but far 
.o 


Better to be an independent Czar! 
—Fischietto (Turin), 


practical and real military occupation of the sandjak Novi Bazar 
provided for by the Berlin Treaty. In this way the Emperor 
Francis Joseph made it impossible for Turkey to have any ground 
of complaint.”— 77amnslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MACEDONIA THREATENED BY HORNET 
STATES 


HE “Hornet States” of the Balkans are Servia. Montenegro 
>? 


and Bulgaria, and they all have their eyes on Macedonia 
? 


the only European province of Turkey that has been left without 
aracial name. In fact, Macedonia is peopled by many races, the 
principal of which are Turks, Bulgarians, Servians, and Greeks 








HIS NEW BRIDE. 


“‘ Dear respected mother-in-law, haven’t you enough to do to man- 
age your Young Turks? Please let us enjoy our liberty in our own 
house.” —Fischietto (Turin). 


These peoples are inextricably intermixed and are constantly 
quarreling. In their quarrels the Turks appeal to Constantinople 
to crush Servia or Bulgaria or to threaten the Greeks with massa- 
cre; the Servians appeal to Servia and pray King Peter to come 
and claim his own; while the Bulgarians in Macedonia are at this 
present moment throwing up their caps and yelling for Czar Ferdi- 
nand. Among the Macedonian races there is an amusing rivalry 
as to which is the most populous and therefore has most right to 
the territory. These conflicting statistics are thus given in an 
article in Zhe Fortnightly Review (London), from which we have 
summarized the foregoing : 


POPULATION OF MACEDONIA. 








s : or | ‘ ana “ ey 
| Servian Estimate. | Bulgarian Estimate.. Greek Estimate. 





NATIONALITIES. 





231,400 489,664 576,600 
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ATi ~ | = “J ~ 
Bulgarians......... | 57,600 1,184,036 L 484,700 
Servians...... er 2,048,320 700 ) ? 
Greeks. ........ book 201,140 222,052 656,300 





This boast of preeminence made by each race has a sympathetic 
echo among their congeners in the “ Hornet States.” If Serbs are 
on the ascendent in Macedonia, why not make it a Servian prov- 
ince? If Bulgars, why not a Bulgarian possession, and so on? 

The German Government is keenly alive to the fact that Turkey, 
as the writer just cited remarks, has “committed political suicide 
by her adoption of a constitution.” The fear of Germany is that 
the “ Hornet States” may see their opportunity not only to sting, 
but to destroy her. This is the reason why Germany, speaking 
officially in Zhe Continental Correspondence (Berlin), advocates 
peace, and practically remarks to the Powers, “let bygones be by- 
gones and shut your eyes to annexation and declaration of inde- 
pendence, lest you cause new explosions ” : 
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“If it is now imperative to put a stop to the aggressive moves 
on Turkish soil by Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria because the 
peace of Europe seems to be endangered by these petty states, the 
principal duty of the great Powers will be to lay aside all ideas of 
‘compensations * for themselves. For else the good people of Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, and Montenegro may say that they are in good com- 
pany when they help themselves to some slices of Turkish territory 
and that they are threatened only because they are small thieves. 
If it comes to negotiations about the settlement of pending ques- 
tions in the Balkan Peninsula, the more of the s/atus guo is in- 
sisted on the better for the preservation of peace not only among 
the restless nations of Bulgaria and Servia, but for all nations of 
Europe alike.” 


STRANGLING EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


N OT even the cholera epidemic has saved Russia from her re- 
4 current university crisis. The strike of the students of the 
St.-Petersburg and other universities followed a protracted contro- 
versy between the Minister of Education, Schwartz, a former Lib- 
eral who is now charged with extreme reactionary policies, and the 
“autonomous ” councils of the universities. The students had been 
urged even by the advanced “Cadet” organs to refrain from dis- 
turbing demonstrations and strikes, so as to deprive the police of 
the legal right to “occupy ” the universities, but the advice was not 
heeded. These troubles, according to the Russian press, are part 
of the general educational chaos in the country, and the Douma 
will be asked to take up the whole question with the hope of set- 
tling it, at least for the time being, and averting an indefinite sus- 
pension of pedagogical and scientific activity. But the organ of 
the Premier, the Rossza (St. Petersburg), has already warned the 
Douma not to attack the policy of the Ministry of Education, as 
that is also the policy of the entire Cabinet. 

The origin and issues of the controversy are explained editorially 
in the Azech (St. Petersburg), the leading organ of the Cadet 
party. Wecondense the account as follows: 


An imperial decree, issued late in 1905, put an end to a régime 
of tyrannical interference, espionage, and bureaucratic control of 
the universities. It granted autonomy and authorized the organi- 
zation of faculty councils and student societies. For atime order 
and quiet prevailed. Then friction and strikes followed, and the 
universities became centers of political agitation. The counter- 
revolution, the dissolution of two parliaments, trials, arrests, ex- 
ecutions, deeply stirred the students and the professors. When 
Mr. Schwartz was appointed Minister of Education he at once be- 

















TROUBLE IN THE POULTRY-YARD. 
— The Westminster Gazette (London) 


gan to encroach on the autonomy of the universities. This year 
he has been bold and aggressive, and little is left of the “autonomy.” 
He has vetoed certain decisions of the faculty councils ; he has in- 
formed the professors who held Constitutional-Democratic views 
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that they must either give up all connection with the “illegal” 
Cadet party or else resign their positions. He has adopted politi- 
cal tests for instructors and decided to make the universities loyal, 
He has ordered the woman students of the optional or voluntary 








Preeheonied 








PEACE—‘ What do those war-clouds mean ?” 
TimE—“I brought them -—who bring all changes. Yet they are 
passing, and the Crescent shall be brighter than before.”’ 
—Amsterdammer. 


category (the “free hearers”) to leave the universities or receive 
special instruction from the professors after the regular hours of 
study. 

Each of these measures aroused much opposition, and a press 
campaign was started to force the retirement of Schwartz. The 
remedy, according to the Azech and other newspapers, is, however, 
not the elimination of this or that man, but the enactment of laws 
in harmony with the autonomy grant to the universities. So far 
the old laws, wholly inconsonant with the principle of educational 
freedom, have remained in force, and the Government has failed 
to introduce the necessary reform statutes. 

The Octoberist organ, the Golos Moskvi (Moscow), points out 
that already there is atserious shortage of professors in the uni- 
versities, and more repression and interference might cause a 
further exodus of liberal-minded teachers and make the higher edu- 
cation an impossibility in Russia. The students, says the S/ove 
(St. Petersburg), an independent organ of liberalism, are only too 
eager now to eschew politics and confine themselves to “pure 
science,” and it is the reactionary bureaucracy that is driving them 
into revolt and so-called revolutionary plotting. Russia, it con- 
tinues, never needed education more than to-day, after so many 
interruptions, strikes, loss of time, and soon. All parties ought 
to agree on terms of peace and educational independence, and it 
thinks that to tell the Douma in advance that it must not attack 
the Ministry’s policy is to give the lie to the Government’s talk of 
pacification and evolutional reform. The conservative Swzet (St. 
Petersburg) protests against the exclusion of women students and 
says: 
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“With us restrictions are regarded as a remedy for political agi- 


tation in the schools. It is an ancient policy, and a bad one. To 
keep as many as possible out of school is not the way to reform 
the youth or the school. We have never reaped any benefit from 
these repressive and restrictive measures, and never will reap them. 


” 


The situation calls for constructive, healthy policies. 


This is the tone of the entire press. 
is utterly demoralized in Russia, and that the Government, not the 
faculties or students, has been keeping the universities and schools 
in politics. In spite of warnings and threats, the Douma is ex- 
pected to dea] aggressively with the whole question,— 7rans(c- 
tions made for THE Literary Dicesr. 


It is agreed that education 


CRY OF THE ENGLISH UNEMPLOYED 


NEMPLOYMENT in England has reached painfu) propor- 
tions. 
ployed have mate demonstrations in Trafalgar Square in London 
(where Mr. Stewart Gray, their leader, made an inflammatory 


We learn from the London papers that the unem- 
pap 


speech) and in six hundred 
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ment that free trade causes unemployment because it encourages 


the consumption of things made and raised abroad which might be 
made and raised in England. He makes the following Statement: 


"Tf it be true that by buying foreign goods we throw Englishmen 
out of work, then Clearly it is the duty of Parliament absolutely t 
prohibit the importation of any foreign goods. Faced with this 
challenge almost every tariff-reformer will instinctively drawback 
A few may try and hedge by saying that we must buy from abroad 
the things which our own country does not produce. But that 
evasion is easily disposed of. Why should we throw English work- 
people out of employment by buying bananas and Oranges when 
England produces apples, pears, and plums? Even tea especially 
of the Chinese variety—is, on protectionist principles, tainted with 
the sin of antipatriotism. Jf£ our stomachs and palates were more 
truly patriotic we should drink good English beer and cider in 
order to give employment to English work-people instead of to 
‘dirty Chinamen.’ This reductio ad absurdum does not (spose of 
the matter, but it proves to the tariff-reformer that his case is not 
quite so simple as it sounds,” 





Of course the newspapers are proposing remedies. But most of 
them call upon the Government to make local grants from the 


treasury, or to start some 





provincial centers, Ac- 
cording to the statistics of 
the London Times, the 
number of men out of work 


is estimated at 1,000,000, of 
in the 


which 150,000 are 
capital. There is even talk 


of their besieging the doors 


of Parliament, as the suf- 
fragettes have done. Inall 
the English papers is pub- 
lished the resolution which 
they have passed at their | 


various meetings. It is to 
this effect: 
“RESOLVED, That the | 


Government shall immedi- 
ately on the reassembling 
of Parliament introduce 
legislation for the organi- | 
zation of labor, the reduc- 
tion of the hours of the 








not absolutely necessary 
work which will afford an 
opportunity to wage-earn- 
ers who at present are 
Thus Zhe 
Daily Chronicle (London) 
advocates the institution 


of insurance 


without wages. 


against the 
days when the working- 
man can get no work, and 
says the pensioning of in- 
dustrial veterans is not 


“This must here- 


enough. 
after be supplemented by 
some form of state-assisted 
insuyance against the risks 
of unemployment.” Mr. 
Winston Churchill, M.P. 
for Manchester, advocates 
public works, such as affor- 
estation or reclamation of 
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working-day, and the ex- 
penditure of public money 
either directly by the gov- 
ernment departments or by 
the subsidizing of local authorities on works of public utility 
and necessity.” 


THE LEADER OF THE 


The question of the unemployed has been imported into the 
domain of party politics, and remedies are being prescribed 
for it on party lines. 
enemies of free trade, writes to the Manchester Courier to ad- 
vocate protection as the great heal-all, and says, “I do not doubt 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who leads the 


that the only remedy for the present state of things is to be found 
in our policy of tariff reform.” Mr. Walter Lang, M.P., protec- 
tionist, Conservative, and Unionist, is reported in 7ze 
Standard (London), his party organ, as contrasting things in Ger- 
many and America with those in England, and as saying: 


SVEMLINGE 


“For June, in Germany, there were 2.9 per cent. of unemployed 
for certain trades, while in England the figures were 8.9. In 
America they had two parties fighting with one another, but they 
are both supporters of protection, so that America should be able 
to hold her own. Our country is sending every year 200,000 peo- 
ple of the best brain and muscle of this country to other lands 
where there is protection. 
they all fools ?” 


These men do not come back. Are 


In opposition to these views Mr. Harold Cox, free-trader, writes 


tothe Liberal Westminster Gazette in confutation of the argu- 


Stewart Gray speaking in Trafalgar Square to a meeting of the unemployed. There was a 
collision with the police a little later, but without serious results. 


foreshores for the occupa- 


tion of the wageless. But 
The Chronicle objects that 


“HUNGER MARCHERS.” 


, 


tho “the idea is attractive ’ 
absorb any very large amount 


“ 


the works mentioned would not 
of jabor,” and “the closing down of such public works would 
not be popular.” This is alsc the view of The Spfectator 
(London), which claims that “public works are no remedy 
for want of employment, unless they be reasonably permanent.” 
There would not be so “desperate a dearth” of employment in 
England, declares the Manchester Cvardian, if boys or tramps 
were not so much engaged in doing what respectable and respon- 
sible adults were capable of doing. If every manufacturing com- 
pany, as well as the Army and the Post-office, should take care of 
its own incapables or incapacitated, this would limit the number 
of tramps or casuals. To quote this great newspaper: 


“Casual labor and boy labor would be driven out of the world 
if the principle were once grasped and enforced that every industry 
must pay the full cost of running itself and be responsible for all 
the débris it causes, unless it is to be a mere parasite upon the gen- 
eral commonwealth. We have no doubt that the movement of 
society will be in the direction of a recognition of and insistence 
upon this truth, and departments of the state—the Post-office and 
the Army, for instance, which are notorious sinners—should begin 
by setting the example. The state should be a model employer if 
it is to impose a model social morality upon the private employer.” 
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FAILURE TO EXPLAIN LIFE 


LL the efforts of modern physiologists to treat their science 
A as merely a specialized physics or chemistry, and to leave 
out of account all theories in which life is treated as distinct from 
dead matter, are failures. This confession is made by Dr. J. S. 
Haldane, in his address as president of the section of physiology 
of the British Association, printed in Vature (London, October 1), 


The disappearance of the term “vital force” from modern physi- 


ology, he says, has been due to failure to define it, not to denial 
of the class of facts that gave rise to its use. Says Dr. Haldane: 


“The class of fact which led to the theory of ‘vital force’ is now 


more prominent than ever; and what Du Bois-Reymond called 
the ‘specter ’ of vitalism meets us at every turn, thinly disguised 
under such names as ‘ce)) autonomy,’ ‘vital processes,’ etc, It is 
useless to shut our eyes and deny the existence of this ‘specter.’ 


We must fairly face and examine it....... 
“When we look back on the history of physiology it seems per- 


fectly evident that physiological progress has been dependent on 


the progress of physics and chemistry. On this point there is no 


room for doubt. . . . Physiology depends at every turn on physics 
and chemistry, and its future progress will certainly be equally 


dependent omadvances in physical and chemical knowledge, This 
consideration has, I imagine, weighed very heavily in the minds 


of those physiologists who have concluded that physiology is noth- 
ing but applied physics and chemistry. ...... 

“When, however, we ask what progress has been made toward 
the physico-chemical explanation of physiologica) processes, we 
at once enter upon controversy. Wemay pointto advances in some 
directions, but they are accompanied by the appearance of un- 
foreseen difficulties in other directions. . . . If in some ways the 


advance of physiology seems to have taken us nearer to a physico- 
chemical explanation of life, in other ways it seems to have taken 
us farther away. On the one hand we have accumulating know)- 
edge as to the physical and chemical sources and the ultimate 
destiny of the material and energy passing through the body; on 
the other hand an equally rapidly accumulating knowledge of an 
apparent teleological ordering of this materia) and energy; and 
for this teleological ordering we are at a loss for physico-chemical 
explanations. There was a time, about fifty years ago, when the 
rising generation of physiologists in their enthusiasm for the first 
kind of knowledge, closed their eyes to the second. That time js 
past, and we must once more face the old problem of life.” 


The method of the older physiologists, Dr. Haldane goes on to 
say, was to make physical explanation go just as far as it could, 
and then fall back on “vital force” without any very clear idea of 
what this meant. Dr. Haldane, while rejecting the phrase, would 
employ in certain cases methods of explanation that are not physi- 
cal, but, as he claims, purely physiological. Thus, he says, cer- 
tain phenomena of respiration, nutrition, and excretion are in- 
telligible on the assumption that warm-blooded animals actively 
maintain a certain bodily temperature, just as they maintain a 
certain bodily structure and composition, He goes on; 


“This mode of explanation is not a physico-chemical one, but I 


venture very confidently to assert that it is a physiological one, 
and in fact the only kind of explanation which really interests and 


appeals to a true physiologist.” 


These considerations, the author be)ieves, are especially valuable 
when we come to study the facts of reproduction and heredity, for 
it was in these that the difficulties of the mechanistic theory of life 
were found finally to culminate. Says Dr. Haldane: 


“For the distinctively biological theory of life, to which I have 
endeavored to give some definition, these difficulties do not exist. 
- They are, it is true, not solved; but they are set aside as being 
due to wrong initial asumptions and therefore purely artifcia). 
The difficulty remains of reconciling the fundamental conceptions 


of biology with those of physics and chemistry. This 3s, however, 
a matter of which the discussion must be handed over to philosophy, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 






which has many similar matters to deal with. If it is a funda- 
mental axiom that an organism actively asserts or maintains a 
specific structure and specific activities, it is clear that nutrition 
itself is only a constant process of reproduction: for the material 
of the organism is constantly changing. Not only is there constant 
molecular change, but the living cells are constantly being cast 
off and reproduced. It is only a step from this to the reproduc- 
tion of lost parts which occurs so readily among ower organisms } 
and a not much greater step to the development of a complete 
organism from a single one of the constituent celis of an em- 
bryo in its early stages. In all these facts we have simply mani- 
festations of the fundamenta) characters of the living organism, 
The reproduction of the parent organism from a single one of its 
constituent ce))s separated from the body seems to me only another 
such manifestation. Heredity, or, as it is sometimes metaphori- 
cally exprest, organic memory, js for biology an axiom and not a 
problem. The problem is why death occurs, what it really is, 
and why on)y certain parts of the body are capable of reproducing 
the whole. These questions carry us, at least in part, beyond the 
present boundary-)ines of biology. They involve those ultimate 
questions which, as has just been pointed out, it is the province of 


physiology to deal with.” 


Finally, Dr. Haldane records his belief that what he terms this 
distinctively biological standpoint in biology involves a change in 
the ordinary attitude toward organic evolution. He says: 


“Since our conception of an organism is different in kind, and 
not merely in degree, from our conception of a materia) aggregate, 
it is clear that in tracing back life to primitive forms we are getting 
no nearer to what is called abiogenesis. The result of investiga- 
tion in this direction can only be to extend further the domain of 
biology and widen biological ideas. Our aim must be, in short, 
not to reduce organic to inorganic phenomena, but to bring inor- 
ganic phenomena into the domain of biology. 

“Lam well aware that it will be strongly maintained that the 
change of front which I have urged as necessary invo)ves the giv- 
ing wp of allreal attempt at scientific explanation in biology. As 
already explained, this is a philosophica) question, and J sha)) not 
attempt to deal further with it here, What immediately concerns 
us as biologists is whether the change of front wi)) further or hin- 
der biological advance, particularly in physiology, Now the first 
requisite of a working hypothesis is that it should work, and J 
have tried to point out that as a matter of fact the physico-chemi- 
ca) theory of life has not worked in the past and can never work. 
As soon as we pass beyond the most superficial details of physiolog- 
ica) activity it becomes unsatisfactory; and it breaks down com- 
pletely when applied to fundamental physiological problems, such 
as that of reproduction. Those who aim at physico-chemical ex- 
planations of life are simply running their heads at a stone wall, 
and can onjy expect sore heads as a consequence. I[t seems to me 
that the proposed change of front is only the conscious adoption 
of a common-sense idea which is somewhat vaguely, perhaps, pres- 
ent in the minds of all men, and which has in reality guided 
biological advance in the past. This idea, as I have tried to show, 
is a working hypothesis which actually works, and affords clear 
guidance for future advance.” 


REASONABLENESS OF TELEPHONE RATES—Whether the 
telephone rates at the present time are fair to the public is a mat- 
ter open to question, says The Electrical Age (New York, Sep- 
tember), but it believes that some of the critics are more unreason- 


able than the charges are. It goes on to reason with them as 
follows: 


“There are carping critics among the telephone subscribers 
whose vision js so narrow that they can only see the desk receiver 
before them and, having heard that this piece of apparatus can be 
bought for eight or ten dollars, denounce as exorbitant the charge 
of $80 or $100 perannum for their telephone service. These critics 
do not realize that this desk instrument is but an infinitesimal part 
of the telephone system. They do not follow the wires that lead 
from the instrument to the expensive cables which run through 
miles of underground pipes or conduits, for which a large annua) 
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rental is paid, to all the other subscribers’ 
offices, and to the various central exchanges 
into which each wire is Jed in the mast 
painstaking way up to the costly and intricate 
switchboard, every possible precaution being 
taken to guard against imperfect workman- 
ship or materials, in order that the most effi- 
cient service may be rendered to every sub- 
scriber. These critics overlook the fact that 
a Staff of trained and well-paid operators, 
wire chiefs, inspectors, and linemen is kept 
vn duty, day and night, that the demand of 
every subscriber at any instant may be 
promptly met. 

“They dispute the demonstrable and de- 
monstrated fact that the cost per subscriber 
of maintenance of a telephone service in- 
creases as the number of subscribers in- 
creases, for the obvious reason that every new 
subscriber not only adds his own outgoing 
calls to the grand total, but his presence on 
the system adds to the total calls of the ex- 


isting subscribers who do business with him, 








year, Or Say 100,000 coups, and at this rate 
one would have to watch the wheel gy an 


average 10.48 years in order to have an even 
chance to make one’s first stake, and Yen 


with less than an even chance of winning. od 
Concerning My. Vivian's “ pattern” 


he says: 


system 


“Yt with be seen from Mr. Herbert Vivian's 
brilliant system of reasoning that the longer 
One waits and the longer the run or series or 
pattern may be, the greater will be the cer. 
fainty Of winning. He suggests that a run of 
twenty may not always be quite long enough 
to be safe, and hints that twenty-five might be 
better, or even thirty if the pattern is a com- 
plicated one. Jt ds, therefore, very evident 
that a run of thirty is better than twenty or 
even twenty-five. Therefore, if we are to 
play his best system we shall have to take 
the pattern of thirty. One pattern is just as 
liable to occur at roulette as another, and any 


particular pattern of thirty stands the same 








thus adding to the work of the staff and to 


the demands upon the wires until both have 


to be increased. The fact that rates have 
been reduced frequently in the face of the 


ee : \ar in 21,474 years. 
service in many of the large cities of this 
country is, it may be said, due entirely to the revolutionary eco- 
nomical changes that have been made in the methods of operation 


of the telephone industry.” 





THE HOPELESSNESS OF GAMBLING 
“SYSTEMS” 


AN interesting controversy has been going on in the London 
é press between Sir Hiram Maxim, the inventor, and Mr. 
Herbert Vivian. Mr. Vivian, following in the track of many 
others, has discovered a “system” for beating the bank at roulette, 
and Sir Hiram has been trying to persuade him that it is founded 
ona fallacy. The system is based on the old belief, persistently 
held by gamblers and others, that the occurrence of a chance event 
is affected in some way by occurrences immediately preceding it, 
altho physically disconnected from it. Thus, altho it is even 
chances whether a cent turns heads or tails the first time, the 
chances, they say, are greatly against heads if there has been a 
“run” of heads immediately preceding. Such an occurrence is 
confused with similar series in which the chances are progressively 
diminished by the gradual exhaustion of a supply. If balls are 
drawn from a bag containing both black and white, the chance of 
drawing another black one becomes less and less as each black 
one is drawn; but if the ball is returned to the bag each time, the 
chance remains the same as at first. This is proved by mathe- 
matics, by experience, and by ordinary common sense, but Mr. 
Vivian does not acknowledge it. The gambler has only, he says, 
to watch the roulette-table for what he calls a “pattern,” the suc- 
cessive occurrence of the same grouping of colors, and then bet 
against it. He says, as quoted in 7he Evening Standard and 
St. James's Gazette (London, September 26) : 


“In theory, doubtless, no spin at roulette is or can be affected 
by any previous spin. Sir Hiram Maxim and I may come up toa 
table and find that there have just been twenty blacks. If I were 
a gambler, I should immediately empty my pockets and stake con- 
fidently on red until I was a small fortune to the good. But Sir 
Hiram Maxim would assure me that the probabilities were still in 
favor of the bank wherever I chose to place my money.” 


To this Sir Hiram replies: 
“A run of twenty on black occurs once in 1,048,576 coups. It 


would require a very strong and healthy man to remain in the 
Casino and watch a table for 333 coups a day for 300 days in a 


Copyrighted by Elliott & Fry, London, 
SIR HIRAM MAXIM, 


Who analyzes Mr. Herbert Vivian’s system 
for beating the bank at Monte Carlo, and finds 


great increase of subscribers to the telephone “at the player would probably win one dol- 


chance of occurring that a run of thirty would 
on red or any other even chance. Conse. 
quently the player will have to wait until 
there has been arun of thirty before he will 
be able to stake, and in order to win, a pre- 
arranged series of thirty-one chances has to 
occur. A run of thirty-one occurs once in every 2,147,453,648 
even chances, 

“If a player has selected the pattern that he intends to play and 
the chance that has to come up in order to win—that is, thirty-one 
prearranged chances—and has it carefully written down, and is 
able to watch his table 10,000 coups in a year, he stands one chance 
in two of encountering a favorable run in every 21,474 years’ play, 

“Suppose, now, that two young gentlemen (twins) should each 
find themselves in possession of one dollar, Alfred goes to Monte 
Carlo to play Mr. Herbert Vivian's best system, and James puts 
his dollar out at interest at 4 per cent. Let us see now how mat- 
ters will stand at the end of the time when Alfred will have won 
one five-franc piece, At 4 per cent. interest James's dollar will 
have doubled every 17.67 years; it will therefore double 1,215 
times. If he saved it all, and didn’t spend acent, it would require 
to pay him off more than a million solid spheres of pure gold, each 
of which would fill the whole solar system from the center of the 
sun to the orbit of Neptune and leave enough gold over to build 
and equip a railway of pure gold, double track, from Ursa Major 
to the Southern Cross, while Alfred will only have won a five-franc 
piece. Let us now examine the changes that will take place on 
this planet by the time that Alfred will have his chance of winning 
a five-franc piece. Coal- and iron-mines will have long been ex- 
hausted, much high land and some mountain ranges will be sub- 
merged in the sea, and much that is now the bottom of the sea 
will become dry land. The diameter of the earth at the Equator 
will have become slightly less, while the diameter from Pole to 
Pole will have increased. The moon will have absorbed sufficient 
dynamic energy from the earth to accelerate its orbital velocity, 
and so increase its distance from the earth, while the length of the 
days on the earth will be correspondingly increased. The pro- 
jected Pole of the earth will have made nearly one revolution in 
the Northern heavens. For poor humanity great changes will 
have taken place. All our cemeteries will have been exploited 
and dug over for the gold in our teeth; all our literature, laws, 
and languages will have completely disappeared ; and we shall 
have changed our religions at least ten times. The world as we 
now know it, with all its pomps and vanities, will have forever 
passed away. Nothing will remain except Alfred, the patient 
punter, who, like A/7cawéer, is waiting for something to turn up, 


and the roulette wheel at Monte Carlo, which, like Fate, goes on 
forever.” 





In another place, Sir Hiram says: 


“T often wonder why the gentlemen who write so extensively and 
so learnedly on the subject do not examine the records of play and 
count the number of runs of different magnitude before rushing 
into print. If I found there were twice as many runs of nine as of 
ten, which is the case, it would prove most conclusively to me that 
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when a run of nine on Diack had occurred there would be exactly 
an even chance that it would come up again, and that no advan- 


tage could arise from staking on red, As a matter of fact, how: 


ever, the rapidity with which the geometrical series mounts is so 
great as not 10 be within the grasp of ordinary writers, and that is 


why it is impossible for them to understand rer” 


THE CAT THE BEST ANTIDOTE FOR 
THE PLAGUE 


HE best way to put a stop to the plague where it is epi- 

demic is to keep cats—so we are told by Lieut.-Col. An- 

drew Buchanan, of the Indian medical service in the British Army, 

The substance of a paper contributed by Dr. Buchanan to 7%e 

Indian Medical Gazette is thus given in The Lancet (London, 
October 3): 


“During the past plague season . . . there have been epidemics 
of plague in fifty-four towns and villages in Amroati district, and 
investigations have been made in nearly all of these to find how 


far the presence or absence of the dis- 
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; | ‘HAT a beehive is “a perfect example of the equalitarian pro- 

duct of state socialism” is the opinion of Prof. Gaston Bon- 
nier, of the University of Paris, exprest in an article contributed 
to The /ndependent (New York, October 8). Professor Bonnier’s 
ANECAotes OF Hees and accounts at experiments that he himself has 
tried on them, are interesting, but not as origina) as the conclusion 
that he states mn his closing paragraphs. Professor Bonnier’s 
study of socialism among bees leads him to hope that the system 


will not be adopted widely in human society. He says: 


“The isolated bee is without individuality, It is only the 
colony as a whole which possesses any individuality. All the bees 
of a hive, all the workers, perform the same task, because they 
obey a collective order. ‘ 


But the hives themselves differ from one 
another. 


I might give many examples of this, but [ will confine 
myself to one. It may happen in a bad season that you wil! notice 
that all the hives of an apiary are, with one single exception, in- 
active. Atthis one hive you will see the workers flying in and 
out, ‘as busy as a bee.’ The reason is that the searchers of this 
hive have been so keen-sighted or so lucky as to discover, perhaps 


two or three miles away, a field of bloom- 





ease could be accounted for by the ab- 
sence or presence of cats... . The 
reports were too numerous and too vo- 
juminous for inclusion in a short paper, 
but it was, he said, ‘perfectly clear from 
a perusal of them that the keeping of 
cats is ‘ze method of preventing plague.’ 
To all other methods, in his opinion, 
there are objections more or less grave, 
but to the keeping of cats there are next 
to none. Hindus object to killing rats 
because the rat is the Sowarz (means of 
locomotion) of their god Gunpati. Some 
of them even catch rats in order to let 
them go free in the fields. Jains, it is 
true, object to cats, but in small towns 
they are few in number and in villages 
they are rarely to be found. In Saur 
plague was severe among the Bhowani 
Dhers, but the Mallies, who keep buffa- 
loes and consequently cats, which are 
attracted by the milk, escaped com- 
pletely. The Dher is not allowed to 
keep cats because when a cat has kittens 
or dies in his house he is put out of caste. 
Some Dhers living in wattle huts escape 
the plague entirely. This at first puz- 











ing colza, which the searchers of the 
other hives had overlooked, 

“We may liken a bee colony to a sort 
of mammal whose constituent elements 
are being constantly renewed, which pre- 
serves its general form and its own indi- 
viduality. It resembles a human being 
with a slow-moving brain, for we have 
seen that the ruling committee requires 
considerable time before a decision is 
made and carried out. Again, the indi- 
vidual bee does not reproduce itself, 
What is reproduced is the individual 
formed by the whole colony, and this 
act is called swarming. 

“Swarming among bees is generally 
due to the hive becoming too small for 
the increased population, and it occurs 
as a rule at the end of spring, when it is 
too warm for so many bees to live under 
the same roof. The hive selects a new 
queen ; and the old one—not the new one, 
as has often been supposed—prepares to 
go forth to found a new hive with the 
surplus population. Before their de- 
parture special searchers are sent out to 
hunt everywhere in the neighborhood for 








zled Colonel Buchanan until he found 
that rats do not harbor in that kind of 
structure. Other Dhers living in mud 
huts were severely visited by the plague. 

“So greatly was the Dher community 
imprest by these facts that now many 
of them keep male cats, thus avoiding the caste penalty so far 
as the birth of kittens is concerned. ‘It is a great pity,’ 
continues Colonel Buchanan, ‘that the members of the recent 
Plague Commission did not make some experiments on the cat as 
a rat-destroyer. Neither the members of the Plague Commission 
nor Professor Haffkine in his recent lecture on the ‘‘ Present 
Methods of Combating Plague” have, as far as! have seen, said a 
word about. the cat. One member of the Commission gives a 
whole page of figures to show that, in spite of vigorous efforts for 
a whole year, the number of rats could not be considerably reduced 
by traps. He does not tell us whether there was one trap or fifty, 
but I can assure him that his whole argument would be completely 
upset if a few cats were introduced.’ Colonel Buchanan looks 
upon rat destruction and inoculation as temporary expedients 
capable in certain circumstances of yielding useful results, but 
both in the main hurtful because they distract attention from the 
only true remedy. ‘The more attention we give to inoculation,’ 
he says in conclusion, ‘the less we are certain to give to. the only 
sound common-sense method of preventing plague—viz., the keep- 
ing of the natural enemy of the animal that is responsible for 
spreading the disease.’” 


Courtesy of ** The Independent.’’ 


PROF. GASTON BONNIER, 


Who regards the beehive as the ideal socialistic com- 


munity, ‘ where is neither love nor self-devotion, neither 
pity nor charity; where everything is sacrificed to society.” 


some old chimney, some crack between 
blinds, or a hospitable hollow trunk, 
where the new hive may be formed. It 
most often happens that no such shelter 
can be discovered. But they must go 
forth, nevertheless, for they are in real- 
ity driven from the old home. But those who stay behind are 
not too cruel and selfish, for each emigrant is provided with a good 
store of honey from the common stock. In case no suitable spot 
has been found for the new hive, the bees swarm on a branch of a 
tree, and then move on from branch to branch, the number grow- 
ing smaller and smaller till it quite melts away. 

“If this first swarming has not sufficiently relieved the hive, a 
second one may take place. You can easily know in advance if 
this has been determined upon by the council; for, if another 
swarm is to be formed, the young queens who are still in their cells 
are not killed, and, to know whether this is so or not, you must 
listen in the evening to what is going on within the hive. The 
young newly born mother utters a peculiar chant—tih-tih-tih ; while 
the queens still shut up in their cells reply, konah-konah-konah. 
If you hear these sounds, you may be sure that a fresh swarm is 
about to quit the parent hive. 

“An objection might be raised to this idea of bees being asso 
ciative. It might be saidthat a hive is not a society, but a family, 
since the bees of the same hive are sisters. But this objection 
can be easily refuted. Thus, we have seen above that during the 
height of the honey season some bees mistake another hive for their 
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own and are well received by the hive into which they have strayed. 
Again, the experiment of changing the queen of a colony has shown 
that this may be done several times. You may put ina hive of 
Italian bees a Carniolan queen, or vice versa; and yet the society 
formed in this way by bees of different origins will go on creating, 
working, and planning just as well as it would if none of these 
changes had been made in it. 

“A beehive, therefore, is a perfect example of the equalitarian 
product of state socialism, where is neither love nor self-devotion, 
neither pity nor charity ; where everything is sacrificed to society 
and its welfare through ceaseless labor; where there is no govern- 
ment, no rulers; where there is discipline without subordination. 
It is the realization of ideal collectivism. Motor-cars and balloons 
may some day, perhaps, bring about the universal association of 
men. But if humanity is to be kept on earth only by the sacrifice 
of all individuality, as among the bees, by the sacrifice of every 
joy and every virtue, | should not be surprized if, some fine morn- 
ing, the fancy should seize man to swarm to another planet !” 


TIME-REGULATION BY WIRELESS 


A SYSTEM by which a wireless-telegraphic apparatus may 

control from a central station the clocks of a whole city is 
now in use in Vienna, where it was experimentally established 
three years ago. A writer in Cosmos (Paris, September 26) tells 
us that the plan has succeeded well; and we may probably expect 
to see it adopted elsewhere, as it has obvious advantages. Says 
this writer: 


“A Viennese, Mr. Frantz Morawitz, has perfected a system of 
time-distribution to public clocks, based on the use of electric 
waves. The clocks are actuated by any desired; means; the elec- 
tric waves interfere each minute to set the hands correctly. 

“ Attempts made before this by various persons have failed, be- 
cause of perturbations occasioned by strange waves, by atmos- 
pheric discharges, for example. 

“The Viennese inventor, to eliminate these difficulties, conceived 
the idea of placing the receiving clock in connection with the re- 
ceiving antenna for only a short interval—one second’ during each 
minute. During fifty-nine seconds the clock is isolated and re- 
mains unaffected by the emission of waves. During the sixtieth 
second the receiving-apparatus (a radio-conductor actuating -an 
electro-magnetic arrangement) is placed automatically in circuit 
with the antenna; the wave sent out by the central clock then dis- 
connects the minute-hand for the following minute. 

“If a foreign wave strikes the clock at this moment no great 
harm is done; the clock gains not more than one second and is set 
exactly at the following minute. aoe 

“ A’central station was installed in 1g05 in the Electro-Technical 
Institute of Vienna, and the Municipal Council voted an appropri- 
ation of 3,000 francs [$600]. The waves sent out by the antenna 
are about 760 meters [2,500 feet] long, and easiiy traverse by dif- 
fraction all the obstacles and inequalities of ground of a great city, 
gliding around large metallic masses such as the cupola of St. 
Charles’s Church. 

“Two receiving-clocks were set up for the trials, one at Breiten- 
see, the other at the Sienvens-Schuckert factories on the Prater- 
quai, with receiving-antenne about 20 meters [66 feet] in height. 

“During the storm that raged over Vienna on July 17, 1907, with 
extraordinary violence, the system was not at all impaired. De- 
spite the atmospheric discharges, one of which struck the post of 
the transmitting antenna (and escaped to earth across the lightning- 
guard) and despite the torrential rain, the clocks maintained their 
rate of progress exactly. 

“The regulating clock of the central station is an electric-pendu- 
lum clock with mercury contacts, which at the desired moment dis- 
charges into the transmitting-antenna the electric energy accumu- 
lated in a battery of one hundred Leyden jars. 

“Such an installation is very interesting ; it may furnish the ex- 
act time, without great cost, to an unlimited number of mechanical 
clocks, set up not only within the limits of a great city, but even 
throughout an entire province ; and in any case it makes superflu- 
ous the complicated and expensive network of electric conductors 


“necessitated by other systems of electric time-distribution.”— 


Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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ASSISTED ATHLETICS 


y JHEN the Italian runner who came in first in the recent 

Marathon race was helped over the line, he was very 
properly disqualified. Yet there are other ways than this of push- 
ing a tired runner over the line, and these seem to be approved by 
some athletes, At the recent annual meeting of the British Mei. 
cal Association Dr. Leonard Hill, F..S., described experiments 
which demonstrated that if an athlete inhaled oxygen before run. 
ning he was likely to improve his record, at any rate over courses 
up to halfa mile. Zhe Hospital (London, October 3) admits the 
important bearing of these observations on the physiology of 
respiration, but is unable to take seriously Dr. Hill’s suggestion 
—given in some detail—that in future oxygen cylinders should 
form part of the equipment of the running-track. It says: 


“Even from the sportsman’s point of view there can be no inter- 
est in the performances of artificially stimulated competitors ; and, 
indeed, at the Olympic Games just past the use of drugs of any 
sort was expressly forbidden. It may be remembered, too, that a 
year or two ago the Jockey Club took pains to stamp out a prae- 
tise of ‘doping’ race-horses, which had been introduced from 
America. Surely it is also very probable that fatigue and breath. 
lessness following in the ordinary way upon strong muscular 
activity act as a natural safety-check, and that some of the dan- 
gerous results of overexertion may follow if they are artificially 
prevented. These reflections are seasonable, because oxygen-inha- 
lation in athletics has lately come under general notice in connec- 
tion with an attempt to swim the Channel. No lasting restorative 
effect seems to have been gained ; and indeed the patient is said to 
have remarked afterward that he thought the final result the re- 
verse of helpful. This is as it may be, and no doubt Drs. Hill 
and Flack take a keen interest in further verification of the un- 
doubtedly interesting and striking results above referred to. We 
may be permitted, however, to express the hope that the athlete of 
the future will not try to obtain stamina from a gas-bag. Already 
far too many people waste time striving against natural inaptitude 
for various pastimes. The born athlete needs about as little stim- 
ulation as does the national taste for athletics.” 





STEAM VERSUS GAS—The making of invidious comparisons 
between the steam-engine and the gas-engine as a power-pro- 
ducer is deprecated by an editorial writer in Casszer’s Magazine 
(November). He says: 


“In some quarters there has appeared a tendency to consider the 
internal-combustion motor asa rival to the steam-engine in the 
sense that one machine is destined to supplant the other. The 
mistake of this view is apparent if we consider the history of other 
departments of technical development and realize how each sub- 
ject creates its own field and markets, by the side of those pre- 
viously in existence. Electric lightning has not displaced gas, 
but rather stimulated improvements which have vastly developed 
the fields for both systems. Steam has grown up side by side 
with hydraulic power, and both are valued and active servants of 
mankind. 

“So far as the gas-engine is concerned, it is beginning to be 
realized that for very large units, in which all the modern methods 
of attaining efficiency are practicable, the steam plant can gener- 
ate power at a cost which leaves little or no margin for successful 
rivalry-by the gas-engine. 

“The principal field for the large gas-engine at the present time 
appears to be in connection with the utilization of waste furnace 
gases, rather than with independent producer plants. When we 
come to engines of moderate size, however, the real commercial 
field of the gas-engine appears, since it is in this department of 
power production that the economy of the steam-engine falls off, 
while that of the gas-engine remains almost, if not quite, as high 
as in the larger sizes. For the small power plant in which the 
suction producer can be combined with the engine to form a com- 
plete unit, the fuel economy is far ahead of anything that can be 
attained with a steam plant of the same power, and in this very 
large market there is abundant opportunity for commercial de- 
velopment and for the extension of power machinery in many 
minor industries.” 





| 
| 
| 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PURE-FOOD 
CONGRESS 


HE reports of the International Pure-food Congress held in 

Geneva, Switzerland, from September 8 to September 12, 

are now at hand. Thirty-two governments were represented, the 

number of accredited delegates being about nine hundred, besides 

about one hundred associate members. One of the first addresses 
was by Mr. Joseph Ruau, the French Minister 


“Wine is the product of the alcoholic fermentation, complete 
or incomplete, of the fresh grape or its juice.’ There was oppo- 
sition to the epithet ‘incomplete,’ which was thought by some to 
favor fraud. M. E. Roux, director of the service of fraud-detec- 
tion in France, remarked that if this word should be cut out of the 
definition, the slightest trace of sugar in a wine would make it 
illegal. The French definition was then adopted. 

“The Congress then voted the following proposition: ‘The sole 
right to the name of a region or country belongs to the wine that 

comes exclusively from that region or country 





of Agriculture, to whose initiative the French 
pure-food law of 1905 is due. This speaker 
protested against the current notion that every- 
thing is adulterated—“that all is fraud, coun- 
terfeit, and sophistication”—a notion that we 
know too well in this country and which he 
said is especially rampant in France. He said, 
among other things, as quoted in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, September 19): 

“ A law must stand or fall, not only by its text, 
no matter how precise and complete this may 
be, but also by the way in which it is applied, in 
conformity with the customs and usages of the 
country. The greatest merit of the [French] law 
of 1005 is, not that it is an engine of war against 
fraud, but that it represents the law of honest 
merchants, made in accord with them and for 
their use.” 

Mr. Ruau begged the Congress not to be 
“hypnotized by the attractive phrase ‘ pure 
food.’” He said: 


“The question is one of normal purity, not of 
absolute scientific purity. We may talk theo- 








and has been manufactured there.’ 

“The name ‘sparkling wine’ was reserved 
specially for wines whose sparkle comes solely 
from the carbonic gas generated by their own 
alcoholic fermentation, the name ‘gasified wines ’ 
being given to those whose effervescence is pro- 
duced by the introduction of carbonic gas.” 


It will be noted that the first of these defini- 
tions would forbid calling any wine “champagne ” 
except that produced in the district of Cham- 
pagne, France, from grapes grown in that region. 
Among other definitions reported are those of 
milk, of butter, and of cheese. That of cheese 
admits the inclusion of coloring-matter. The 
following egg-definitions are of interest : 


“ 


A fresh egg is one that, having been subjected 
to no process of preservation, shows on examina- 
tion no shrinkage and no trace of alteration or 
decomposition. 

“An egg [without qualifying adjective] is a 
proper article of commerce when it has under- 
gone no alteration or decomposition. 

“A preserved egg is an egg that has, for a 
greater or less period, been protected from the 
causes of spontaneous alteration, by the use of 








retically of chemically pure food, but we can 
reasonably speak in practise only of commercial 


“The point of view of the technical student 


JOSEPH RUAU, 


French Minister of Agriculture, who 
yurity. deprecates the popular cynical notion i s é a 
I that fraud is common in food manu. difference between oils and fats, which is that the 


any non-injurious process of preservation.” 


Other interesting points passed upon are: the 


facture, and reminds us that absolute f i Z soli 
me Fe Se, : : oer ure, s that abs ormer are fluid and the latter solid, at a tempera- 
is much too narrow; only merchants can speak purity is not practicable or necessary. ’ P 


with authority regarding what should properly 

be named wine, milk, butter, or chocolate. Note that these 
can not possibly be rigorously pure; the essential thing is to 
see that they are not counterfeited or adulerated, and that, if they 
have undergone any sort of treatment, this should be conformed 
to the legitimate usages permitted in honest commerce. . . . What 
contradictions, what oddities would be imposed upon the commerce 
of to-day. if we should attempt to adopt the dogma of chemical 
purity! The alcohol, for instance, in the legitimate brandy of 


commerce is not pure; if we purify it, it loses its right to be called 


brandy. 

“ May we call a wine ‘pure’ that is more or less treated with sul- 
fur, or shall it be so named only when the proportion of sulfuric 
anhydrid does not exceed the legal limit ? The subject is so full 
of difficulties, of lack of precision, that it would be dangerous to 
plunge into the ocean of theories. It should be understood that 
the object of this Congress is to lead merchants themselves to de- 
fine products and to state what they regard as legitimate practises.” 


This idea was further elaborated by the president of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Dunaut, whose address is thus abstracted in the same 
paper: 

“We must address ourselves, as has already been done, to mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and ask them what they mean by ‘com- 
mercially pure’ foods, and what manipulations should be considered 
as legal and necessary. 

“These definitions and manipulations will be submitted, in a 
new congress, to the chemists, who will construct formulas and 
methods of analysis. Finally, the jurists will be called in to co- 
ordinate the labors of the congresses and give them legal sanction.” 


An idea of the sort of work done by the Congress may be drawn 
from the first definition that was considered—that of “wine.” 
Says the Revue: 


“or 


The French delegation proposed this definition : 


ture of 15° [59° F.]; the definition of “ margarin” 
as any kind of edible fat resembling butter, but not produced from 
milk; the exclusion from preserves of “any altered product or any 
substance of organic or mineral origin likely to diminish their com- 
mercial or food value”; and the definition of “fresh meat” as 
“meat that has undergone no preservative process except simple 
refrigeration.” This last definition would evidently permit a 
dealer to label, as “fresh,” meat or fowls that had been in cold- 
storage for several years! The next congress, we are told, is to 
be held in Paris next year.— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. fo yl 


TEST FOR OLEOMARGARIN—The following simple test for 
distinguishing between butter and margarin is given in La Nature 
(Paris, September 12): 


“Take a quantity of very fresh milk and place it in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, which is then plunged into a vessel of boiling 
water. When the milk is quite hot, add a small spoonful. of the 
butter and stir with a stick until the fatty matter is thoroughly 
melted. Then take the bottle from the hot water and put it into 
iced water. Continue to stir until the fatty matter has again solidi- 
fied. If this solidification has taken place in granular form, in 
small fatty particles distributed throughout the entire mass of the 
milk, the specimen tested is real butter. If, on the contrary, the 
whole solidifies in one mass, so that it may all be taken out on the 
end of the stirring-stick, it is margarin.”"—7rans/ation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE electrical plant of the steel-works at Gary, Indiana, is unique in de- 
fiving its power from the waste gases of the blast-furnaces, says The Western 
Electrician (Chicago). The plant calls for sixteen blast-furnaces, and of these 
eight are finished. 














- THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


POLITICS IN THE PULPIT 


ie that common objection urged against introducing politics 

into the puipit, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, replies that “if we have any proper conception 
of the meaning of politics, we shall readily see that its discussion 
is eminently appropriate in all the pulpits of the land.” But there 
is a higher and a lower idea of politics, he continues ; and the kind 
the pulpit should take a hand in “is not simply the conduct and 
contest of political parties,” but “the science of obtaining the 
noblest ends of civil society in the most effective manner.” It is 
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pulpit will become resistless for righteousness when the Church 
puts on the whole armor of God and does valiant service for man’s 

- ¢ 
good and God’s glory.” 


A BLOW TO IDOL-WORSHIP IN CHINA 


NE of the most potent causes of missionary persecution jn 
China has been removed by a proclamation issued last July, 

The Viceroy of Fuchau at that time uttered a prohibition against 
idol processions, the significance of which act, says the editor of 
The Missionary Review of the World (November), is far more 


important than the casual reader in for- 











MODERN BUILDING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, CANTON, CHINA. 
On the site of the old examination-stalls. 


the duty of the pulpit, he contends in The Christian Intelligencer 
(New York), “to exalt the meaning of the word, and to give poli- 


ticians higher ideals of their obligations ; to give them the concep- 
tion of statesmanship rather than political chicanery.” We read: 


“This is an exalted function which the Church ought not to de- 
cline to assume. Terence, the Roman writer of comedies, finely 
said, ‘f am a man, and I deem nothing common to man foreign to 
me.’ This sentence was part of one of his plays; and it is said 
that when it was recited in a Roman theater the audience burst 
forth in tumu)tuous applause. The audience that would not ap- 
plaud such astatement would pronounce a severe judgment against 
itself. This sentence is worthy the lips and pen of the Apostle 
Paul, it may be said with the utmost reverence that }s not unworthy 
the ips of Jesus Christ. Every true pulpit and every noble church 
ought to make this sentence a part of its practical creed. There 
are men engaged in dishonest commercialism and in impure poli- 
tics who are extremely sensitive when the pulpit holds up a high 
mora) standard in either commerce or politics. These men im- 
mediately become extremely sensitive about the dignity of the pul- 
pit. They declare that ‘pastors should preach the simple Gospel.’ 
\t may be asked, what is the simple Gospe)? Does not the Gospel 
make for the best interests of the human race and the highest glory 
of God? That isa dwarfed, unmanly, unchristian Gospel which 
refuses to put on its armor and fight for truth and God. _ There is 
no interest of the human race regarding which the pulpit can afford 
to besilent. When the pulpit refuses to rebuke evil in commercial, 
social, or politica) life, it is false alike to patriotism and religion. 

The whole conception of the Church has widened greatly with the 
process of the suns; but this conception still needs great enlarge- 
ment. Some portions of our great churches should be open every 
hour of the day and every evening of the week for lectures on labor 
and capital, on history and literature, on science and religion. It 
js sinful that these great buildings should be used only a few hours 
each week. The Church must stand for civic, commercial, politi- 


cal, and personal righteousness. She must lift up her voice against 
evil wherever it is found, and in whatever form it appears. The 


eign countries knows. He enlarges in 
these words: 


“er 


The native Christians of China at 
large have had to appeal more frequently 
throughout the country from persecution 
because they could not, as Christians, 
contribute to idol-worship than all other 
causes combined. The strongest oppo- 
nents, even Christian missionaries, could 
not say more against the system of idol 
services than is here said by the Chinese 
official of Chekiang and Fuhkian. The 
proclamation prohibits solicitation to all 
such services and processions under se- 
vere penalties. Thecharges made against 
the seekers of contributions to proces- 
sions of idols in the country are downright 
and plain. This is now in force over 
48,000,000 people in these two provinces. 
The Viceroy has not chosen to say 
that Christians may not be _ required 
to pay idol money, but, without men- 
tioning Christians at all, has gone 
thoroughly in the matter, and forbidden 
the holding of such services altogether. He has thereby also 
looked into the question of the lawfulness of such and has 
forbidden their being observed at all, not raising the question 
of their support with or without effort. This cuts at the root of the 
matter. In localities all over the country Christians were beaten, 
their crops destroyed, their cattle killed, houses looted, chapels 
destroyed, the people driven away from their homes and native 
places, because they would not contribute to these idol services, 
exemption from which is secured to them by all treaties made by 


China with the foreign Powers. Never until the present time has 
there been such a sweeping prohibition issued anywhere in China,” 





WHAT JEWS THINK OF ZANGWILL’S 
PLAY 


"THE theatrica) season has brought forward a play bearing upon 
the Jewish question in America, Mr, Israel Zang:vill is the 


author, and his drama, “The Melting-Pot,” symbo)izes the state of 
society in this country, His thesis is said to be that “the hope of 
his own people lies in their being completely absorbed by the 
American nation through marriage,” involving, of course, the 
“utter obliteration of their race history, their religion, and those 
separate institutions which they have cherished for forty centuries.” 
The interest of this play for the Jewish press is naturally greater 
Mr. Bernard G. Richards, 
writing in The American Hebrew (New York), gives expression 


to these sentiments: 


as 2 propaganda than asa work of art. 


“<The Melting-Pot* js certain)y )ighted by the intellectual fires 
of a God-given genius, and that is all the worse for you and me, 
brother, who are to be cast into and disso)ved in the cPucible. 
With the lax insistence upon reality of certain American canons of 
art, the Jack of verisim))itude may not trouble the critics half as 
much as it will console us, whose interest in the play is other than 
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that of mere dramatic criticism. The critics may object to the 
‘tendenz’ of the piece on the ground that it impairs the dramatic 
action, but I feel impelled to object to the play on account of its 
‘tendenz.’ If not into the crucible, | have at any rate been cast 
into a great perplexity. A play with a purpose was enacted before 
me, but I could not follow its drift. 

“1 have been observing things Jewish in America for some years 
and I have always thought that we were Americanizing too fast 
and that we were too slow in preserving those elements of Judaism 
which would lend color to our life and make of us the best kind of 
contribution to the American manhood. David Quixano speaks 
much of the soul, especially his soul, but says nothing of its means 
of sustenance, and the Jewish soul has its special needs which are 
not provided in the mere melting of races. The American of the 
future, as far as I can now think, will have his church and will be 
either a Unitarian, an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, Methodist, or 
Catholic. What spiritual identity will the Jew have when he 
emerges out of the ‘melting-pot *? I infer from Quéxano’s rhap- 
sodies that the Jew will no longer be a Jew. 

“My quarrel is mainly with him, his word and his thought. | 
protest against his pronouncement of ourdoom. Even all the hor- 
rors of Kishineff should not have driven a young Russian Jew of 
high intellectual faculties into the camp of those Christian gentle- 
men of the Jewish Reform pulpit, who wish the defenseless to be 
first to disarm, who counsel the hated to be first to offer love, who 
require of the weak to give their strength toward the building of 
the future of humanity, who demand of the uninvited and unasked 
to be first to offer to fuse and melt with the races who have perse- 
cuted and opprest them. Qwzzxrano is a better American than any 
American who has ever lived, and | am afraid that he has not yet 
taken out his first citizen’s papers.” 


The Jewish Exponent (Philadelphia) looks with a little more 


favor upon the play. Its critic writes: 


“No one will wonder who sees the play. It is the triumph of a 
theme so large and simple that it has the equality of inspiration. 
America is God’s crucible; in it are refined away all the dross of 
prejudice and oppression ; here even the Jew may forget his isola- 
tion and mix his life with that of other races to make a new Zion, 
which shall be greater than the old Judea anda fulfilment of dreams 
rarer than those of the most zealous modern colonists. 

“The two who typify it all are Russians—the man an Israelite, 
a musician, a victim of living memories of Kishineff; the woman 
a Gentile, of the nobility, by nature responsive to suffering and 
intuitive and resoJute in action. Liberty Enlightening the World 
is beacon to them both; and the former comes as an orphaned sur- 
vivor of the Easter massacre, the Jatter as a revolutionist saved 
through the influence of her father, a baron. Poverty and wealth, 
the tentacles of thousands of years of alienating prejudice, the fear 


that mutually they may drag each other down, the discovery that 
the father of the girl is the evil master of the butchery at Kishi- 
a 7 ‘ 
neff, these are the withes that would hold them apart. It would 
be a less distinctive drama that would overcome all this restraint 
and bring them together through love alone. But Mr. Zangwil) 
not only overcomes it through love, but opens before his two 
characters the interfusion of their differences in a life of spiritual 
and racial peace. It is a true complement to ‘The Children of the 
Ghetto.’” 


The Jewish Comment (Baltimore) cals the dramatist’s charac- 
terization of America “a first-rate contribution to the discussion of 
the duty of America in regard to the people who seek to make it 
their adopted country.” It intimates that in the future we shall 


have to look among people of this race for the true American. 


We read: 


“The growing feeling against immigration has synchronized with 
a loss of sympathy with the ideajs of real democracy and of this 
country down to acomparatively short time ago, and an abject ad- 
miration for the wornout things of the Old World. Immigrants 
know what they have escaped, and become here the real democrats, 
loya) and unfa)tering Americans; whe Americans with money 
yearn for the artificial distinctions which have been the curse of 
Europe. Here, says Zangwi)), you have them both, the American 
Millionaire kissing the big toe of a played-out aristocracy, and a 
hard-working host whose ambition it is to be what the greatest of 
Americans have said that their fellow citizens ought to be.” 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR RELIGION 


T) ELIGION, as it is understood by the Gallic mind, does not 

appear to such an observer to exist in the United States. 
It is granted by a French writer, Mr. Mare Debrol, that this 
country is onthe whole “ religious,” but religion here, ‘t is asserted, 
“is adapted to the temperament of the nation.” 
of practical utility. 


Itis acommodity 
the question, “ Are the people here religious in the real sense of the 
word ?” 


“No. The American is too taken up with the practical side of 
life, too preoccupied with conquests and gain, to be meditative. 


He goes on to answer: 
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ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 


Whose new play proposes amalgamation as the solution of the 
Jewish problem in America. 


There is no introspection. This practical) view js distinctive. It 
soon becomes the characteristic of the immigrants who have settled 


in the United States to make money. Jn this race for the doJ)Jar 


(he finer sensibilities dry up; the day’s tasks take the mind away 
from thoughts of the morrow or of the future Jife. . . . Yet altho 
they lose their fervor, these ‘transplanted’ families bring with them 
their penates, their crucifixes, and their icons; they keep their re- 
ligion, in a way, yet as a Frenchwoman naively exprest it: ‘1 am 


devout no longer; it is not in the air.” 


The author, astonished to find that there exists so little rivalry 


between the religions, remarks on this point: 
“Even members of the same family may belong to different 
sects. . . . One religion is as good as another; ¢.¢., no one knows 


much about his own religion, ‘as religious discussion is unknown, 
but he sticks to it out of habit; each one goes to his church be- 


cause it is the rational thing to do. . . . Jt is necessary to belong 
to achurch as one belongs to a district, otherwise something is 


lacking. Believer or not, one must te ‘cataloged,’ one must ad- 
here to some dogma, without that, there would be no order—one 


would a)most be an out)aw. 
“Religion is a social force; it is a sort of restriction placed on 


the individua)'s )iberty; in this way, however, religion loses its 
mysticism ; it almost becomes a ‘business.’ ” 

He is perplexed when he discovers that there are no politica) 
parties dubbed clerical and radical. We yeads 

“Many are indifferent to religion; there are no partizans. The 


In Za Grande Revue (Paris) this writer puts | 
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devout are without fanaticism and the freethinkers without hatred. 
There is no animosity between Church and State. The 


state does not seek to monopolize education; private schools and 
parochial ones are allowed free competition; even the universities 


are attached to particular creeds.” 


The Sunday-schools are criticized, but the Y. M. C. A. is ad- 


mired. The latter is regarded as a splendid example of the Ameri- 


can's liberality. No country, it is pointed out, has more char- 
itable institutions than the United States, and in no country do 
peopie give more freely. But the writer is doubtful if this is 
“charity.” He writes; 

“The American, like all fighters, like all conquerors, does not 


know what pity is. | have never seen public opinion stirred by a 
great catastrophe where many lives had been lost. Individual life 


is of little value, but public health is of vital importance. That is 
why the innumerable institutions are founded—sanatoria for the 
poor, splendid hospitals, and free dispensaries. Epidemical dis- 
eases must be prevented, for they are a menace to public health. 


The poor must be fed and clothed. not out of pity, but out of pru- 
dence; they must not become discontented and revolt, disturbers 
of the national peace. 

“Charity does not spring from private initiative; it is carefully 
organized, and in many cases by thechurches. . . . The individual 
makes no personal sacrifice; the more fortunate, the rich, keep 


aloof in their part of the town; the poor are shoved back into 
their hovels. For disease and misery, if seen at first hand, might 


shock the selfish, might, for a moment, disturb their peace of mind. 
Does one not pay to have a calm conscience ?” 


The author dwells on the numerous “charitable” institutions, 
giving them the tribute of his respect, but he can not help deplor- 
ing “that he only heard of one society woman visiting the poor in 
their homes.” He resumes: 

“ Altogether the American is not a mystic; he sees moral disci- 


pline rather than faith and mysticism in religion; he has no 
dreams, few ideals; he has no vague longings; he looks for a 


support in the present life; he does not speculate about the one 
to Come, . =... + 


“ America is, on the whole, a religious country, but religion is 
adapted to the temperament of the nation. The practical Ameri- 


can has made his faith a convenient one, inspiring confidence ; it 
is rational and applies to al], and contains no more than is neces- 


sary to contro] the materia) life he leads, a life of struggle and of 
progress.”—T7yvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


A “HOMILETIC MEPHISTOPHELES” 


HE acceptance given to the theatrical presentation of the 
Devil has perhaps encouraged his Majesty to assume other 
guises. The religious press are complaining of a “ Homiletic ” in- 
carnation that seems to be unblushingly manifest. Clergymen are 
being informed both by circular-letters and by newspaper adver- 
tisement that a bureau in New York is prepared to furnish ready- 
made sermons.at twenty-five cents each. This form of industry is 
doubtless no new one, as nearly every college man can recall the 
appearance of a similar tempter about the time his mind was 
harassed with the preparation of his commencement thesis or ora- 
tion. The appearance of indignant protest from religious journals 
at the present moment either indicates that the industry has en- 
Jarged its sphere of operation or has been emboldened to unusual 
activity. Zhe Churchman (New York) gives the gist of the cir- 


cular-appeal in these words : 


“A clergyman sends us a circular received by him and doubt- 
less by many other of our clerical readers. Opening unctuously 
with the address ‘Dear Brother,’ noting that the quality of ‘pulpit 
work’ demanded nowadays is higher than it used to be, while the 
demand upon the minister for work of other kinds is greater, it 
gently insinuates that enforced inadequacy of preparation may 
have much to do with diminishing interest and attendance, and 
proposes to come to the rescue. ‘The pulpit is the minister’s 
throne,’ says the circular. Jf he is weak and slipshod there, his 
power is weakened everywhere. Let the harassed and hard-driven 
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pastor, therefore, send twenty-five cents to the Homiletic Depart: 
ment of this enterprising company, and he may have mailed jp 
New York any Friday morning ‘in a plain sealed enveiop’ what he 
may use as a sermon the following Sunday, or, if his conscience 
balks at that, as an outline. ‘We act,’ says the homiletic Mephis. 
topheles, ‘as your secretary—consult references, eather up the 
materia), put it in shape, and submit it to you for inhibition [sic] 
and service. Wedo more than the work of a secretary. We select 
the text and outline it. Can anything be simpler and more help- 
ful?’ Weshouldsay not. Note, too, that these outlines are printed 
‘in large typewriter type, so that the minister has no labor of copy: 


ing to embody in his own work. He can use the outline as it js, 
or interline, add, and amplify anywhere he pleases with the least 
labor.’ Then, too, the sermons are strictly up-to-date and the 
minister may have a reduction for time contracts. It costs only 
$5 for six months, thus placing ‘this unique service within the 
reach of the poorest of ministers.’ The Homiletic Department is 


further commended to the harassed and hard-driven pastor on the 
ground that it will permit him to get along with fewer books and 


magazines and enable him to give more time to his parish work. 
No clergyman need fear detection, for ‘we shall not furnish our 
service to more than One minister in any givencity or town.” And, 
in any Case, ‘no,patron need fear an accusation of plagiarism.’ If 
he used a magazine or book he might, but in this case he need 
have no qualms of conscience: ‘ We sell the clergyman our work, 
and he has a right to use what he purchases as seems best to him.’ 
Casuistica) effrontery could not go much further.” 

The clergyman who furnishes The Churchman with this circu- 
lar observes, in a letter elsewhere printed in that paper, that “if the 
literature that comes to the average clergyman is significant of a 
condition or a demand, one could easily become a cynic or a pes- 


simist as to his calling. 


continues, “‘sent by express, so concealed that no one will know 
what you are receiving,’ clerical agencies that will get youa better 


“Between secret offers of whisky,” he 
we 


position for a few dollars, and now the offer of twenty-five-cent 
sermons, . . . we are certainly either a very fortunate or a very 


disgraceful set of men, we priests and ministers.” This writer adds: 


> that money 1S spent in pushing these things upon us would in- 
dicate that money is made by them. Can it be possible that we 
have men jn orders not only so sterile as to intellect but so feeble 
in conscience as to make use of such mercenary substitutes ? 
Surely it is plain that here the hurt of one is the hurt of all; that 
if some are known to use this dishonorable method, this humbug 
way of presenting a message (a message from New York rather 
than heaven), then all fall under the samecondemnation. No won- 
der a modern church so afflicted loses its opportunity to be heard. 
If the churches are becoming empty, is there not a sufficient rea- 
son, when even a smal}) proportion of the ordained heralds are un- 
able to proclaim any gospel of glad tidings except that which they 
buy from a ‘sermonic agency’ for twenty-five cents? It is cer- 
tainly cheaper than the thirty pieces of silver, the ‘goodly price’, 
at which other religious bargainers years ago valued the greatest 
of all personal messages sent from God.” 


The Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas) finds “the brazen 
effrontery of these New-York pedlers amazing,” and after ad- 
ministering admonition to the only class it thinks liable to be en- 
meshed by the tempter-—“ young men without experience and guile- 
less in their manner of thinking” —it tells the following story by 
way of warning : 

“Henry Ward Beecher was once traveling through a certain rural 
district incognito. He was onavacation. He spent the Sabbath 
in an out-of-the-way village, and went to church service. At the 
close of the sermon he went around and spoke to the young preacher 
and exprest his pleasure and profit in the sermon; and he ventured 
to ask the young man how long it took him to prepare the discourse. 
He replied, ‘Oh, only a few hours.’ ‘Well,’ said Mr. Beecher, ‘it 


took me six weeks to prepare that sermon. 
and he turned and left the church. 


My name is Beecher,’ 
The young man’s predicament 
can be better imagined than described. A?) such young men, or 
old ones, for that matter, will get caught up with sooner or later, 
if they wilfully and deliberately use the productions of other peo- 
ple. From every point of view it is best for the minister to be 
himself and to depend upon himself and the Holy Spirit in the 
preparation and delivery of his sermons,” 
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MR. NORTON AS AN EXPONENT OF 
LIBERAL CULTURE 


N the death of Charles Eliot Norton Massachusetts, it is said, 
] has lost its most cultured citizen, and Harvard University one 
of its most valued founts of inspiration. That side of his )ife was 
emphasized in our issue of November jo last, in an article occa- 
sioned by his eightieth birthday. Now that death has removed 
him, it is this aspect of his personailty that again many journals 
emphasize. The Boston Herald points out, however, that “his 
oreatest distinction asa Citizen was his refusal to believe that what 
this country most needed was flattery from its political and intel- 
lectual leaders, and that what its friends or its critics most needed 
was rhapsodic eulogy of the workings of 


had been no sculpture since the ancient Greeks and no painters or 
architects since the great Italians of the sixteenth century and the 
Renaissance. So conscientious in his convictions has he been that 
he has expended so much toi} and time upon the study out of which 
those conditions grew as to be really unable to change them for 
any attitude or doctrine more acceptable to his contemporaries in 
art-connoisseurship. 

“His attitude was very naturally imprest upon that of Harvard 
University in its relations to art, and the teaching of art there has 
faithfully reflected his sentiments and the taste and practise of 
English artists and criticism in sympathy with them rather than 
the modern French art and artists. 1t is also seen in the character 
of the art collections of Harvard, a character entirely worthy of 
the university of learning, tho not accurately reflecting the atest 
styles and taste in the practise of the fine arts or the most modern 


sentiment of the criticism thereof. Always high-minded and in- 
different to personalities, with eye fixt on the 





democracy.” This journal of his home city 
continues % 


“No doubt, because of academic seclusion 
from the world of toilers and responsible ad- 
ministrators of affairs, he often misread the 
yeart of American democracy and was over- 
harsh in condemnation of acts of leaders and 
of collective society, but his ideals were dem- 
ocratic, if his tastes were aristocratic ; and his 
most pessimistic and caustic comments usually 
closed with a note of faith and hope. He was 
a descendant of English Puritans who settled 
at Ipswich. It was bred in him to teach that 
\iberty is not license, but ‘the possession of the 
power to do the will of God.’ To the high 
ethical ideal of the Puritan he clung even after 
the Puritan assurance as to the being of God 
was dimmed, 

“As collaborator with John M. Forbes and 
Martin Brimmer he served the cause of union 
and liberty during the Civi) War by editing a 
series of documents supporting the Northern 
cause, which were sent forth regular)y to nearly 
a thousand editors by the New England Loyal 
Publication Society. This wasa service diffu- 
sive, far-reaching, and potent, for which he 








eterna) verities in art, Professor Norton main- 
tained a serene dignity worthy of the univer- 


sity and the position he filed there, and com- 
pelled the respect even of those who differed 


from him the most widely. He has not so 
strenuously insisted as did Ruskin that beauty 


should never be found divorced from righteous- 
ness; but he did maintain that there could be 


ho art of permanent worth that was not instinct 


with the dignity of a high public purpose.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


— clubs, says the editor of Zee, 

should spend more time on the subject 
of education and less on their own improve- 
ment. When a woman spends her time at a 
club studying old masters or French or English 
literature, “she thinks she is learning some- 
thing”; Mr. Masson thinks “she isn’t.” He 
recommends journeys to the countries that pro- 


duced these literatures if one wishes to master 








never has had sufficient credit. Later, by his 
annual addresses at the conferences at Ash- 
field, he kept alive the ideal of a forum where 


freely about national affairs. Last but not 
least, as a founder and never-ceasing promoter of the interests 


and as amolder of the policy of The Nafzon, he profoundly affected 
for the better ideals of literary and political criticism in this coun- 


try. ‘It is my best claim to the gratitude of posterity’ is his own 
verdict, and it is a verdict which is likely to stand. He saw the 


clamant national need of truth-telling as to books and men. Here 
as in everything else he stood against ‘flattery that corrupts both 


the giver and the receiver.’” 


The service which Professor Norton rendered his countrymen 
by his humanism, his emphasis on beauty, and his interpretation of 
the cultura) ideals of the Greeks and the Italians of the Renais- 
sance is placed second by this writer. Such a placing of empha- 
sis is doubtless explained by the feeling entertained of Professor 


Norton that he was out of touch with the art of his age. Upon 
this phase of his activities the Boston 7yauscrzp¢ remarks : 


“ His interest in art has been that of the general scholar rather 
than that of the artist. ‘To him art has been valuable only as it 
contained the history of a period and reflected its standards of cul- 
ture and morality. His attitude toward the art and artists of the 
present day is therefore very much that of his friend Ruskin, with 
whom the chief significance of the monuments of art touched on 
their history and that of their builders. The art and artists with 
no history are of less interest to such critics, very naturally, and 
indeed Professor Norton has been accustomed to say that there 





PROF, CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 


their fine points, “But if women want the 
public conditions surrounding the children of 


Who “ refused to believe that what this this country to be effective in making them 
country most needed was flattery from its 
high-minded men might speak their minds political and intellectual leaders,” 


sound in mind and body, they should consider 


more carefully the value of their own time, and 
their responsibilities.” Mr, Thomas L. Masson, who lays out a 


career for women, not as suffragettes, but as conservators of edu- 
Cation, writes in the Montclair 77mes in this vein: 


“If a woman has children, she can not do even one full justice, 
unless she devotes to that child most of her time and energy. To 
bring up one child and drill him in the essentials of life, is a big 
job. But if she does have any time left over, she ought to devote 
some of it to the cause of public education, and the rest to having 
a reasonable amount of fun. If she is addicted to the habit of 
having children, they will doubtless keep her so busy that she will 
not have much time for anything else but recreation, and in these 
circumstances she is certainly entitled to as much recreation as 
she can snatch from her duties. She can play bridge if she wants 
to and read trashy books. Macaulay, who cultivated a masterly 
style, used to read blood-and-thunder novels and said they did him 
good. Whena normal woman with a brood of children has got 
through with the household cares, nothing much in the way of 
amusement that is frivolous enough is going to harm her; she 
ought to be allowed to cut up some. If she doesn’t happen to be 
blest with children, then shé can afford to give her time to the 
study of education. She ought to do it. 

“Is anything indeed more important than this? As far as.we 
adults are concerned, nothing much can be done about us. It is 
too late. We are too old tocure. But what we have that is effect- 


ive has been handed down to us by those who have gone before. 
Their past sacrifices have determined our present energies. If 
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they had paused too long to improve themselves unduly, what 
would have become of us? If the nature department of the 
Women’s Club learn their lessons right, they know that in all the 
grades of evolutionary existence this law holds good, and crea- 
tures continually make the supreme sacrifice, many of them volun- 
tarily perishing in order to render their service to the future.” 

Mr. Masson takes the women’s club of the place where he lives 
and “supposes ” that, had it, “for the years it has been in existence, 
devoted its meetings to the subject of education, it would by this 

time be in possession of a 





body of information bear- 
ing on the subject.” His 
further suppositions and 
suggestions may be wel- 
comed by the harrowed 
program committee of 
many another club, so we 
subjoin them: 

“It would necessarily 
have acquired knowledge 
of the progress of the 
fresh-air movement in 
this country ; of the pres- 
ent chaos that reigns in 
regard to the physical 
training of the child; of 
the commercial methods 
of preparing text-books ; 
of the disputed points 
in regard to languages; 
of the relation of psy- 
chology to physiology ; 
of the waning influence 














THOMAS L. MASSON, 

_Who says women should devote some of the — of kindergarten methods ; 

time left over from bringing up children “to : : ; 

the cause of public education, and the rest - short, of the any 

to having a reasonable amount of fun.”’ questions mn dispute 
among those who are en- 

deavoring to throw some light on the subject. No doubt these 

subjects may have been discust, but not with definite purpose in 

view. 

“To be more explicit, one subject of debate could be the last 
county examinations in history, arithmetic, and geography ; the 
club could properly consider whether or not these were inadequate ; 
their bearing on the school examinations on the same subjects, and 
how they could be improved. It would probably develop from 
this inquiry that one of the great defects in our system is a lack of 
thoroughness, and an undue haste confronting the pupil at every 
turn. The knowledge gained is smattering. It is hit or miss. 
There is not much time, under the present requirements, to have 
principies ground into pupils. How pleasing it is for us to know 
that before a child enters the high school, United States history, 
arithmetic, and geography are all completed. To emphasize the 
fact that the Glen Ridge Schoo! is no different from others, it is 
sufficient to observe that in the catalog of the Horace Mann School 
in New York, considered one of the best schools in the country, 
this phrase ‘subject completed’ is printed after arithmetic and 
United States history in the seventh grade (1908-9 catalog, page 
22). It ought to be a great comfort to all of us to learn that our 
boasted system of education has taught a pupil all he can learn 
about simple arithmetic and United States history before the early 
age of twelve. Perhaps this accounts for the serene and blessed 
state of ignorance that most of us dwell in with regard to our own 
institutions, while we go abroad every year in order, as one lady 
affectionately put it, to ‘weep over the grave of Keats.’ 

“Pursuing these investigations further, the woman’s club would 
doubtless discover that the average text-book on history is prac- 
tically worthless, because its vocabulary is entirely incomprehen- 
sible to the average child. Indeed, it is worse than worthless. It 
almost invariably renders the study of history, one of the most 
interesting studies, detestable to the pupil.” 


This writer finds that “the fundamental defect in our system of 
education is this: It teaches the pupil too much.” Mr. Masson 
shows himself something of a reactionist in what follows: 


“In just the same way that, in the age of Sparta, children had 
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their bodies trained for military discipline, are they to-day entitled 
to have their minds trained by the state. This can only be done 
by hammering into them the everlasting principles of number and 
the structure of language. Everything else before the age of Say 
fourteen is a menace to the child. ...... 

“Our present system is a pretty one to look at. It is redolent 
with the odors of fruits and flowers and savory cooking, It is 
varnished and painted. It bears the samerelation to the real thine 
that the highly colored and articulated toys of the present day dc 
to the stubby wooden blocks that the children used to make them- 
selves and drag around with an old string—when their imagina. 
tions were not stript bare and robbed of their right to work, 

“It is highly ornamental, but worse than useless. The fact that 
a proportion of good scholars come out of it is due to the genius 
of individual teachers, and to certain inherent capacities in the 
pupils themselves, which refuse to be led astray. 

“One reason why new studies are being constantly added to an 
already overburdened structure is because the people themselves 
demand them. They think they are getting more for their money,” 


TO GIVE FRANCE A WHISTLER 
MEMORIAL 


\V HISTLER is about to have a triple memorial executed by 

August Rodin. It is a statue in bronze, the original soon 
to be set up on the Thames Embankment in London; and two 
replicas, one for America and one for Paris. This memorial, we 
learn from a letter to the New York Evening Post, written by the 
etcher, Mr. Joseph Pennell, was inspired by the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, of which Whistler 
was the founder and later president. The statue is a life-size fig- 
ure of Fame, bearing a bust or medallion of Whistler. Those who 
have seen it pronounce it one of Rodin’s masterpieces. The 
American replica has already been secured by the city of Lowell, 
Mass., through the efforts of its art association. The house in 
Lowell where Whistler was born has been converted into a perma- 
nent museum for Whistleriana. Mr. Pennell now proposes that 
the third replica be presented to France by the American people, 
and makes his appeal in these words : 


“Why could not America present this replica to France? There 
have been international exchanges or presentations of works of art 
before. Why can it not be done again and with great fitness and 
honor ? 

“Why can not the artists and the art students of this country, 
who owe much to France, much to Whistler, much to Rodin, pre- 
sent the memorial to the Republic ? 

“France has done much for American artists. We American 
artists in return have done something for France, but here is a 
chance to do more, and we owe a great debt still. 

“Vet the sum needful to obtain this replica and present it to 
France is absurdly small—$5,000 is all that is wanted. Can not 
the artists, the art students, and the art patrons of this country 
raise the amount in a week, as the citizens of Lowell did ? 

“T am sure they can, and now, for art triumphs always over hard 
times, over wars and rumors of wars, even over elections. Here 
is a wonderful opportunity to strengthen our artistic ties with 
France, and to honor two great men—one, Whistler, the greatest 
artist America has produced; the other, Rodin, the greatest living 
sculptor. In Europe, most of the subscriptions came from artists, 
art students, and authors, for it must not be forgotten, as it too 
often is, that Whistler was an author, and a most distinguished one, 
nor must it be forgotten that he was an American and among the 
great Americans. 

“Therefore will not American artists and authors do for their 
own countrymen what Englishmen have done for a foreigner ? 
Among the Englishmen who have contributed are George Mere- 
dith, Rudyard Kipling, Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, Maurice 
Hewlett, Sir Gilbert Parker, Bernard Shaw, Sir John Hare, Sir 
Squire Bancroft, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir Herbert Herki- 
mer, Sir Charles Holroyd, Sir Walter Armstrong, Walter Crane, 
Sir James Guthrie, Roger Fry, John Lavery, and hundreds of 
others. The subscriptions have ranged from sixpence to five hun- 
dred pounds.” 
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The cost of the French replica, $5,000, Mr. Pennell explains, 
covers merely the expense of mechanical work=the building of the 
pedestal, and the casting of the bronze. For his services Mr. 
Rodin receives nothing ; and the extent of his contribution to this 
memorializing of a great American artist may be measured by the 
rate at which he is now compensated for his creations in sculpture. 
Such a figure as the Whistler memorial, Mr. Pennell asserts, 
would bring the sculptor at least $30,000. Contributions of any 
amount are invited and may be sent to Mr. Joseph Pennell, care 
of The Century Club, New York. 


DEFENDING KEATS'S LOVE-LETTERS 


HE question of Keats’s love-letters is once more launched into 

the controversial field by Prof. Albert E. Hancock, of 
Haverford College, who has called in question the censorious re- 
mark of Matthew Arnold that one of Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne shows signs of enervation, of lack of restraint, “such as 
might be expected from a surgeon’s apprentice in a breach-of- 
promise case.” Professor Hancock, in his recently published 
“Literary Biography of John Keats,” asks who is to determine the 
measure of a lover’s restraint—his betrothed or his literary diag- 
nosticians? He intimates that in this particular case “ Miss Brawne 
should have precedence over the professional specialist.” He 
points out that “she was not ashamed of that fervor. She preserved 
those letters and bequeathed them to posterity.” That love, then, 
it is added, “must therefore have had her sanction.” It seems to 
Professor Hancock that, “in sitting in judgment on this point the 
gifted critic of the Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace has passed 


beyond the proper jurisdiction of the court.” Moreover: 


“Surely there are times when the literary critic should cast aside 
his academic robe and be simply human! And at no time is such 
generosity in better taste than when he is invading the privacy of 
the dead and reading love-letters in cold type. If we do intrude 
upon Keats’s love-affair and sit in judgment, let us confine that 
judgment to matters of public concern. There are bounds of juris- 
diction for courts of law. Why not for 
literary criticism ? Let literary criticism 
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enjoyment in repose. He was in one of those intense moods 
which we all applaud in his verse, 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die; 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 


“ 


Visualize this situation. ‘ You have absorbed me,’ he writes, 
‘I have a _ sensation at the 
present moment as tho I was 
dissolving. 





I should be mis- 
erable without the hope of 
soon seeing you.’ Just at this 
instant the door opens—a let- 
ter is handed to him—he opens 
and reads—it is from Miss 
Brawne. She is aware that 
love is a torment to him and 
suggests that he would be 
happier if they did not often 
see each other. Immediately 
from his tingling emotion 
comes the absolute protest. 
‘Your note came in here,’ he 
continues. ‘I can not be hap- 
pier away from you. ’Tis 
richer than an Argosy of 
Pearls. Do not threat me 
even in jest. I have been 
astonished that men have died 
martyrs for religion... . I 
could be martyred for my re- 
ligion. Love is my religion— 
I could die for that. 1 could 
die for you.’” 














Professor Hancock appeals 
from Matthew Arnold to the 
women, and asks how many 


PROF. ALBERT E. HANCOCK, 


Who combats the position taken by 
Matthew Arnold that Keats’s love-letters. 
are “such as might be expected from a 
surgeon’s apprentice in a _breach-of- 
promise case.” 


women “would regard that 
absorption in love as indica- 
tive of a lack of character.” 
He then turns to another statement of the English critic and says: 

“The censor refers this letter to a surgeon’s apprentice and a 


breach-of-promise case. And to what 
would he refer the ‘Vita Nuova’ of 





beware of the temptations of Peeping 
Tom. Let it read such letters as these, 
if it must, with deference and common 
humanity. 

“When Matthew Arnold quoted the ninth 
letter he detached it wholly from its vital 
atmosphere. He cited and judged it like 
one of his specimen passages of the ‘grand 
style.’ Love-letters, so detached, may 
easily be made the subject of jest or cen- 
sure. Now this ninth letter, it chances, 
came with the Roberts collection into the 
possession of Haverford College. And as 
we hold that human document in hand, 
look upon the page, revive in imagination 
the figure of Keats, the circumstances of 
the moment and the darkness that was 
closing around him, we can not, with any 
decency, think of it as on the level of cheap 
scandal. The sheet is stainless, without 
blot or scratch. The handwriting is clear, 
regular, measured; it has the neatness of 
the copy-book. ‘Keats, when he wrote, 
was at his lodgings in College Street. He 
had just returned to London and his ‘herté 
mine’ after a long absence at Shanklin 
and Winchester, where, with steaming ex- 
hausting speed, he had written the trag- 
edy of ‘Otho the Great... That work was 
done; he was home again for relaxation 








Dante? Dante fell into ‘so frail and feeble’ 
a condition over Beatrice that his friends 
asked him what was ‘wasting’ his life. 
He bathed the earth with bitter tears. He 
lapsed into ‘distraction like a person in 
frenzy.” The author of the ‘Vita Nuova’ 
wrote: ‘Ofttimes love assailed me with 
such force that maught remained alive in 
me save one thought which spake of my 
lady.’ There is a difference of style, to 
be sure. Dante wrote with finished for- 
mal art for the public. Keats, little sus- 
pecting that an apostle of ‘high serious- 
ness’ would ever scan his words, wrote 
these artless outpourings from his heart for 
two hallowed eyes only. The experience, 
however, is precisely the same, the com- 
plete submission of the mind to love. It 
robbed neither poet of his capacity for 
doing his work.” 

On the other side the matter is taken up 
by a writer in the New York Lvening 
Post, who remarks : 


“Difference of style, quotha! It is 
enough if by style Professor Hancock 
means in the one case that addition of 
ideas and imagery which makes of the 
‘Vita Nuova’ something utterly different 
from a private complaint, and in the other 








and love. 

“Note this. He was yielding to love in 
life just as he yielded to love in poetry. 
It was ‘an ardent listlessness,’ a luxury of 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


SILHOUETTE OF FANNY BRAWNE, 


To whom Keats’s ardent love-letters were addrest. 


case that commonplace exasperation of the 
nerves which makes these letters of Keats, 
say what you will, sound like the writing 
of any surgeon’s apprentice read in a 
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police court. We expect, and have the right to expect, of the 
poet that he should carry some sense of his high calling into his 
personal affairs. If his letters show neither the force of genius 
nor the restraint of breeding, it is treachery to his memory to pub- 
lish them. . 

“In a matter of personal taste it would be enough, no doubt, to 
agree with Matthew Arnold, and no more words. But the question 
involved is a pretty one and constantly recurrent. It would not 
occur so often if editors recognized the simple fact that most human 
beings (as most dumb beasts, for that matter) area trifle ridiculous 
when they make love, and that the publication of love-letters is 
consequently almost always an injury to the writer—the Brownings 
were the last to suffer this outrage. The exposed emotion of 
another appears evena little absurd unless we are made sharers in 
it by the generalizing power of art.” 





LITERATURE AND DIVORCE IN FRANCE 


I ITERATURE, it appears, has had the principal hand in 
~ molding the present marriage and divorce laws in France. 
The changes in the Marriage Code which have largely increased 
marriage in that country “must be attributed in great measure to 
the pressure brought to bear upon public opinion and upon Parlia- 
ment by a number of adventurous-minded authors, among whom 
Paul Adam, Marcel Prévost, Pierre Longo, and Paul Hervieu may 
be mentioned.” Formerly the necessary preliminaries to marriage 
were so cumbrous, complicated, and expensive that many of the 
poorer classes resorted to wxzzon /ibre rather than undertake to se- 
cure the legal status. So writes Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, an Ameri- 
can who has lived in Paris and who is doing much in the way of 
interpreting contemporary French life and letters in current 
periodicals. 

“Easier marriage,” says this writer, “calls logically (at least 
in the view of those who regard marriage as a civil contract) 
for easier divorce.” He goes on to assert that “the whole modern 
French divorce movement (possibly because the aggressive oppo 
sition of the Church has here to be reckoned with) may be said 
without any exaggeration to be the creation of French men of 
letters.” Foremost among these are the brothers Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, of whom, in the Boston 7yrauscr7pt, Mr. Sanborn 
writes : 


“The literary partnership of the Marguerittes was due to the fol- 
lowing accidént: In 1896, Paul, who had already made a name for 
himself by his chroniques and by nearly a score of volumes of 
short stories and romances, being prevented by illness from ful- 
filling his literary engagements, called Victor, then a young cavalry 
officer, to his aid. 

“Victor did Paul’s work so successfully that no one remarked 
the substitution. By the time Paul’s health was restored Victor 
had become enamored of his new trade. So he abandoned the 
army and from thence on they wrote as partners. 

“As collaborators, the Marguerittes produced, among other 
works, a solid and conscientious ‘ History of the War of 1870-1871’ 
and an ambitious cycle of romances dealing with the same period 
which was intended as a sort of antidote to the ‘Débacle’ of 
Emile Zola. 

“It was in 1899, after an unfortunate marital experience of one of 
the brothers, which terminated in the divorce court, that they con- 
ceived and began the execution of a campaign for the reform of 
the divorce laws. They contributed a series of brilliant chroniques 
to the Echo de Paris, the Petit Bleu, the Dépéche de Toulouse, 
and the /ourna/, which created a veritable sensation in conse- 
quence of the special circumstances which had evoked them. They 
published on the same day, December 1, 1900, an open letter in 
the /igaro to the senators and deputies, and in Za Revue a re- 
markable article entitled ‘Marriage and Divorce.’ Regarding the 
Revue article, La Presse and La Revue held divorce symposiums, 
in which Lucien Descaves, Abel Hermant, J. H. Rosny, Jules 
Renard, Jules Cases, Georges de Porto-Riche, Henri de Régnier, 
Pierre Louvy, Octave Uzanne, Edouard Estaunie, Georges Le- 
comte, Mme. Marni, Camille de Saint-Croix, Marcelle Tinayre, 
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Gustave Toudouze, and Emile Zola exprest approval of their agi- 
tation. Paul Adam, Henry Bérenger, Auguste Dorchain, Urbain 
Gohier, Mme. Daniel Lesueur, and Marcel Prévost also came to 
the aid of their cause with chroniques in the principal Paris 
papers. 

“Our object,’ say the Marguerittes of their endeavors at this 
period, ‘which was to arouse opinion, was thus attained. There 
were discussions and loud ones on every side. . . . The practical 
result, with regard to which we had never indulged in hasty ill. 
sions, was zero. A voice crying in the wilderness. Apparently 
deputies and senators were happy that year in their homes. . , . 
It was evident that the Chamber and the Senate were determined 
to ignore the broadening of divorce and would not budge. A sin- 
gle senator and ten deputies gave cordial responses to our open 
letter.’ ” 


Undaunted by these meager practical results, the brothers re- 


turned to the charge in 1904. They published as a serial in the 


Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) and afterward in book form a 
novel entitled “ Les Deux Vies ”—a narrative of a conflict between 
the religious and the freethinking attitude toward divorce, in 
which they exposed the “odiousness of the procedure, the super- 
annuated ridiculousness of the investigations, the partiality of the 
judges, all the creaking mechanism of the divorce court”; and 
another novel “ Le Prisme,” disapproving the marriage of interest. 
Mr. Sanborn continues : 


“These works evoked another symposium in La Revue and a 
‘plebiscite’ in Femina. They addrest themselves again to Parlia- 
ment with a petition which they followed up with a project of law 
drafted by Magistrate Bulot. They printed a brochure entitled 
‘L’Elargissement du Divorce’ [The Spread of Divorce], which 
they sent to the senators and deputies. 

“«This time senators and deputies pricked up their ears. The 
idea had taken a step forward; the thesis of divorce had invaded 
public discussion, the small talk of the drawing-room, the contro- 
versies of the press, the lobbies of the Palace of Justice, of the 
Palais Bourbon, of the Palais du Luxembourg.’ 

“The petition was buried and the project of law was not adopted, 
but Parliament paid the latter the tribute of taking it seriously, 
and they won a victory for one of the causes they had most at 
heart by the passage of an act giving to corespondents the right 
to marry their accomplices. 

“The following year the’ Marguerittes produced a play entitled 
‘ Le Coeur et la Loi,’ intended, like ‘Les Deux Vies,’ to defend the 
right of the individual to happiness. 

“In 1907 they won two highly important victories, namely: a law 
permitting a divorced woman to remarry immediately after the 
proclamation of the divorce, provided that three hundred days 
have elapsed since the application was admitted, and, in case of 
the conversion of separation into divorce, immediately after the 
transcription of the decision of conversion; and a law (corollary 
of the law of 1904 permitting divorced persons to marry corespon- 
dents) providing for the recognition of adulterine children by the 
subsequent marriage of their father and mother when the children 
are born three hundred days after the application for divorce has 
been admitted. 

“Another law for which the Marguerittes had worked stren- 
uously was passed the same year, giving a married woman 
control of her individual earnings to a far greater extent than 
hitherto; and this law may also fairly be reckoned a victory 
for their cause, since one of the greatest obstacles to divorce has 
been the financial subjection of the wife to the husband. Finally, 
in June of the present year, a law was passed providing for the 
conversion of separation into divorce at the end of three years on 
the demand of either one of the parties. 

“The Margueritte brothers, who continue to work together in the 
divorce crusade (altho they ceased a short time ago to use a joint 
signature) are now concentrating their energies upon the passage 
of a law permitting divorce in cases of insanity. When they have 
secured that, as they are sure to do before long, they will work for 
divorce by mutual consent. They are also fervent believers in 
divorce in case of the persistent desire of one of the parties, but 
they have renounced temporarily their efforts to propagate this be- 
lief in order not to scatter their fire. They are playing an active 
part also in campaigns for [other] . . . measures whose success 
would render divorce simpler and easier in many ways.” 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


INFLUENCES THE ELECTION MAY HAVE 


WitnH the coming of the closing days of 
the Presidential campaign, a vital thought 
in men’s minds continued to be, What in- 
fluences would Taft’s election have on the 
business interests of the country, and what 
would Bryan’s? Campaign orators» and 
partizan newspapers have dealt much with 
this question. each after his or its political 
predilections. The New York Sun, for 
example, declares that ‘‘to elect Bryan is 
to continue, if not to intensify, the appal- 
ling business disturbances of the past few 
years.” It adds that ‘‘even worse than 
that,’’ his election would be *‘to insure the 
return to calamitous activity of the scourge 
under temporary restraint in the 
White House’; while to elect Taft would 
be ‘‘to inaugurate a lucid interval in which 
we may recover our breath, readjust our 
senses, and renew a long-lost familiarity 
with the conventions of security and law.”’ 

The New York Herald (Ind.), in an edi- 
torial article, declares that ‘‘There is some- 
thing supremely ridiculous in the nervous- 
ness of Wall Street over the possibility of 
Mr. Bryan’s election. Radicals in of- 
fice, as has again and again been proved, 
exceed the most cautious of conservatives 
in their conservatism, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that Mr. Bryan would prove 
an exception to the rule.’’ The 
paper continues: 


now 


same 


‘If elected to the Presidency he would 
certainly do nothing that could create dis- 
turbance in Wall Street, for he would not 
wish to be classed as a panic-maker with 
his predecessor, Mr. Roosevelt. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that he would try to placate 
Wall-street interests even more assidu- 
ously than Mr. Taft, whose reputation as 
a safe and sane man, financially speaking, 
does not need so much building up.” 


As opposed to The Sun’sextreme view 
may be cited an opinion from the New York 
Evening Post, which also supports Taft and 
recently said: 


‘Two things, however, may be accepted 
as certain, in the conceivable event of 
Bryan's election. Those manufacturers 
who have announced that they will have 
no use for their employees with such an 
outcome will presently be inviting them 
to continue work. The railways, on the 
other hand, would probably announce re- 
duction in their wage-scales—as good busi- 


ness policy would have led them to do six 
months or more ago.” 

The London Economist, while sharing 
the general European view that Taft’s 
chances are best, fails to see ‘how intrin- 
sic values could. be very much affected’’ 
by Bryan’s election. Commercial diffi- 
culties are likely to continue for some time 
in this country, in the opinion of that au- 
thority. It finds it ‘‘difficult to see how 
the advent of either Mr. Bryan or Mr. Taft 
could alter the tendencies of trade, which 
follow mysterious and impenetrable laws 
without reference to the triumphs or fail- 
ures of politicians.” 

Most writers in newspapers and period- 
icals agree that, were Bryan elected, the 
immediate effects on prices at the stock- 
exchanges would be depressing. Thus the 
financial editor of the New York Sun says 
his election ‘‘would undoubtedly cause a 
very weak market at the opening on 
Wednesday, November 4’’; and the finan- 
cial editor of The World, in supporting 
Bryan, cites the banking interests as of 
opinion that stocks in the event of Bryan’s 
election ‘‘would open down from ten to 
twenty points,’ altho ‘‘this depression 
would not continue for any length of time.” 
Some of the bankers, however, who in former 
campaigns ‘‘would have viewed the success 
of Mr. Bryan as a great business calamity 
confess that they do not fear any such re- 
sult this year.” 

Certain writers report a state of indiffer- 
ence among certain bankers as to the out- 
come, with ‘‘an unmistakable note of 
doubt as to how immediate or far-reaching 
would be the influence of Taft’s success in 
reclaiming trade to real activity.’’ Moody’s 
Magazine (October), which is devoted to 
financial matters, reporting that ‘‘many 
brokers and others’’ in Wall Street believe 
that Bryan will be elected, adds as to the 
effects of such a result: 

“In our opinion, there will be a tempo- 
rary stock-market slump, a portion of 
which may come before election. Aside 
from this it is hazardous to say anything 
would immediately happen which would 
not happen should Mr. Taft be elected. 
The country is not going to the dogs in any 
case, and as long as we have a continuance 
of the present tendency toward sound 
fundamental conditions, such as_ easy 
money, good crops, etc., the improvement 
will continue,” 


A writer in the New York Evening Post, 
apparently Mr. Noyes, the financial editor, 
has taken up the interesting question what 
would have been the results to business 
conditions had Bryan been elected in 1896. 
He says: 


‘In the first place, the industrial boom 
would have come, with or without Bryan 
in the White House. The causes of that 
boom lay far beyond any question of legis- 
lation. It resulted in part, no doubt, from 
the sudden stimulation of the world’s gold 
production, which would equally have oc- 
curred with McKinley defeated; but the 
chief explanations for it were the natural 
accumulation of real wealth, as a result of 
four years of after-panic economy, and 
the enormous expansion of the foreign de- 
mand for wheat, at a time when our own 
grain production was expanding rapidly. 
Those influences, too, would sooner or later 
have played their part, even with Bryan 
in the White House.”’ 

This writer adds that ‘‘if, as is altogether . 
probable, the United States had lapsed to 
the silver standard after 1896, our country 
would not have enjoyed the share in the 
subsequent revival which it actually did. 
With the currency on an unsound basis, 
out of touch with the other great financial 
markets of the world, American finance 
and industry would have approached the 
great revival under a heavy handicap.” 

Meanwhile, it will be interesting to note 
here the views of bankers who were re- 
cently assembled in national convention 
in Denver, as reported in the Denver cor- 
respondence of the same paper. Business 
and politics were the chief subjects under 
discussion. While men generally spoke 
hopefully of the business future, ‘‘theity 
optimism was qualified by a frank ad- 
mission that complete restoration will not 
come with Taft’s election—if he is to be 
elected—but only after a year or two of 
sane living and honest corporation finance.” 
Good and the defeat Bryan 
‘‘would hasten the recovery already pro- 
nounced in many industries,’’ but these 
men, ‘‘down in their hearts, were not 
accepting the second of these possibilities 
as an assured fact, for there was just 
enough Bryan sentiment in this conven- 
tion to make the over-confident ones sit 
up and take notice.” The correspondent 
quoted ‘‘one extremely intelligent dele- 
gate’’ as saying, ‘Bryan in the White 
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House would not send the country to the 
dogs, but it would give us a terrific shock. 
However much I may dislike Roosevelt 
and the methods which he used to force 
Taft upon the public, I must not forget 
that Bryan will always be Bryan. It is 
folly to think otherwise, for he has never 
stood for anything stable.’’ Another dele- 
gate, who was from an Eastern State, and 
*‘a man rather better known than the one 
first quoted,” took a different view: 

“The country is bigger than Bryan or 
the men back of him. His election would 
not disturb affairs beyond giving us a 
temporary shock. We must not fool our- 
selves about the effect of either candidate’s 
election. Prosperity will not come _ be- 
cause of it. Conditions are bettering, but 
the actual improvement is not sufficient 
to lose our heads over it. The panic was 
not brought about by one year’s excesses; 
it dated back to the ruinous speculation 
of 1905 and 1906, when high finance was 
making some bankers as well as the stock- 
gamblers lose their heads completely. 
The period of improvement must be long 
drawn out to do us any good.” 


Elsewhere in the day’s news have ap- 
peared by name the views of several 
prominent men in the banking and indus- 
trial world. Frank <A. Vanderlip, vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, said to a Chicago reporter on 
October 17: 

‘‘The fundamental business strength of 
this country will assert itself, and a new 
mark will be set for the total of its com- 
mercial activities following the election of 
Taft in November and the disposal of the 
problem of tariff readjustment. In this 
general course of business the proximity 
of the election has only a slight influence. 
That largely is because the election of Mr. 
Taft is regarded as past doubting. I think 
that such a result is taken by the business 
men of the East as assured.”’ 


W. C. Brown, senior vice-president of 
the New York Central Railroad, about the 
same time was quoted in Syracuse as say- 
ing he would vote for Taft because he be- 
lieved his election “would bring back to 
this country the fullest measure of pros- 
perity,”” and that “within three months 
after his election the great rolling-mills 
and factories will be running to their full 
capacity, and employment will seek labor 
instead of labor walking the streets look- 
ing in vain for employment.’’ He was 
opposed to the election of Bryan “because 
I believe it would accentuate and darken 
the present depression, close more manu- 
factories, and multiply idle men.”’ 

Meanwhile, M. E. Ingalls, president of 
he Big Four” Railroad, which is a part of 
the New York Central system, is supporting 
Bryan; his name appears as one of those 
who gave $1,000 to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. Another prominent railroad 
president, E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison 
system, said in Chicago, while there to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of his road: 


**From a railroad standpoint there is but 
little preference in the national election 
this fall. No matter which way the elec- 
tion goes it will take business conditions 
just so long to adjust themselves.” 

Ex-Senator Clark, of Montana, declar- 
ing himself for Bryan, sent a large con- 
tribution to his campaign fumd, and said 
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the business interests of the country would 
be benefited by his election, adding: 


‘“‘To me the most foolish thing about 
this campaign is the prediction of the op- 
ponents of Mr. Bryan that his election 
would injure business prospects and bring 
about a panic. It will be difficult for Mr. 
Bryan to do more to disturb business con- 
ditions than has Mr. Roosevelt. I have 
investments in various parts of the coun- 
try, and, as a business man, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I would not vote for a 
man whose election, in my opinion, would 
injure the business interests of this na- 
tion. I believe the election of Mr. Bryan 
would stimulate the business world and 
place it on a firm and healthy basis.”’ 


IMPROVED RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Bradstreet’s (October 17) prints what as 
a whole is an encouraging review of the 
reports of railway earnings for the month 
of September. While these are in general 
below those for the corresponding period 
of last year, in some cases the results are 
even better than they were then. Roads 
operating about 83,000 miles report gross 
earnings of $64,076,059 for September of 
this year as against $68,038,700 for Sep- 
tember, 1907, a ratio of decrease of 5.8 
per cent. and ‘‘the smallest that has been 
reported in a nine-months’ period.’’ In 
this improvement miscellaneous tonnage 
participated quite perceptibly, while ‘‘ship- 
ments of wheat to Northwestern primary 
points were exceptionally large, and the 
number of idle cars showed a heavy de- 
crease.”’ 

The writer of the article concludes that 
‘*the decrease of 5.8 per cent. is not so bad 
when it is considered that gross earnings 
in September, 1907, expanded to the ex- 
tent of 8 per cent. over the figures for Sep- 
tember, 1906, when the gain over the cor- 
responding month in 1905 was 9.3 per 
cent.”? He suggests that ‘‘it would be 
fairer to contrast current earnings with 
those of 1905 rather than with such active 
periods as 1906 and the major portion of 
1907, and then presents a table which 
‘‘sives a fairly complete idea of the trend 
of gross earnings over a period of years, 
and permits one to measure developments 


Le 


in 1904 and 18094 


Tgo8 1907 1906 1905 1004 1903 1902 1894 
Dec. Inc. Inc. Inc. Dec. Inc. Inc. Dec. 


5 2. 


January... 4 2.4 %9.4 ..6.% 3:6 t0.% 7.6 12,0 
February... 9.6 2.0 25.6 42.7 *.2 33.5 3.9 12.0 
Match ...'.14.5 8.0 9.5 10.3 6.5 145 6.7 13.4 
April..... 19.9 16.0 15.7 8.7 4.5 14.3 11.2 14.3 
May ...... ag.0 8S)5 TAT OS 3.5 1250 9:0 17.5 
June...... 20,0 13.4 13.3 6.3 6 14.1 8.1 22.0 
Jaleo... 60 SE ET 724) 25247253. (7:5. 2950 
August.... 15.3 9.2 13.t §.t *3.4 9.4 4.60 *.9 
September, 5.8 8.0 9.3 6.3 *4.0 7.9 9.6 5.3 
October... 6.0 11.2 5.9 *4.0 5.5 6.6 3.1 
November. .. g.5 6.6 6.5 89:9 4:0 9.2 14.4 
December. .. 14.5 5.7 0.9 *8.0 4.6 9.4 KI 
eS 4.4 22.9 6.9 *1:4 11.5 8.0 Zr.0 


fe 
*Increase, tf Decrease, 


In spite of this generally favorable shox 
ing, there are a number of roads which 
continue to report heavy decreases, among 
them Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
the Southern, the Louisville & Nashville, 
and the Missouri Pacific System. On the 
other hand, noteworthy increases are re- 
ported by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, the Great Northern Sys- 
tem, the Canadian Northern, and the In- 
ternational & Great Northern. It is to 
be noted ti:at such representative roads 
as the Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
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Atchison, Union Pacific, and others are 
not included, but this is because “these 
roads do not make preliminary monthly 
reports.”” The following table is neesaaal 
of roads reporting important changes since 
September of last year: 

Baltamore We OMI ois a acd geese sa geels ne 
Illinois Central......... : gis 


RSD eens At tone ie a Ht 51 
Grand Trunk...... Ee ON Le kun 
Minneapolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. ang 9 
a i ee Rec 24,160 
Louisville & Nashville................. 280.1 
Missouri Pacific System................ Pi din 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg......... a es 8 
Great Northern System................ *reaae 
PR AGRER See oe ysis Srordiatans ate He oe 149 Sek 
RSArIOMIAN NOMENON 5 5.5 «sense an sie si Ma etre *143,400 
BUCKAS Or PREINC. <6 sols a osc ces) ds -, 125.596 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.. 1 22,091 
id) ea ey LL ght C) £1 Ce eR Ra on ee 121,923 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western............ 99,604 


International & Great Western.......... *83,000 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley............. 82,231 
* Increase. 

In conclusion, the writer remarks that 
the present outlook is for ‘diminishing 
monthly decreases.”” At the same time 
‘‘net earnings will probably be of a more 
pleasant character, for the railways ap- 
pear to have been able to enforce heavy 
economies and to increase the efficiency of 
their employees.”’ 


THE FAILURES OF NINE MONTHS 


Returns of failures in this country for 
the nine months ending September 20, 
printed in Bradstreet’s (October 3), show 
10,691 failures with $244,835,404 of lia- 
bilities, which is an increase of 55 percent. 
jn the number and of 110 per cent. in the 
amount of liabilities over the correspond- 
ing period of 1907. ‘‘Only twice,” says 
the writer, ‘‘in the past twenty-six years, 
and then in 1896 and 1893, was there a 
larger number of failures reported, and 
only once in the same period, and then in 
1893, have the liabilities of failing concerns 
exceeded those reported this year.” As 
additional evidence of the strain of the 
present year he notes that “the percent- 
age of assets to liabilities in the elapsed 
portion of the present year was 58.35 per 
cent., as against 55.1 per cent. in 1907.”’ 
Inasmuch as in 1896 the proportion of 
assets to liabilities was 58 per cent. and in 
18g3 it was 7o per cent., “it may be said 
there was a larger percentage of otherwise 
solvent concerns suspending this year than 
in any but one of the past twenty-six 
vears.”’ The following table for the twen- 
ty-seven vears is presented : 


Per cent, 

0) Assets 

Number Actual Lia- to Lia- 
Fatlures. Assets. btlittes. btlitres. 
1908.... 10,691 $143,326,035 $244,835,494 58.5 
1907.... 6,882 61,265,468 111,245,057 55.1 
1906.... 6,866 44,316,174 89,522,183 49.4 


1905..-. 7421 46,224,040 87,749,938 52.6 
1904.... 7,718 62,127,790 114,805,832 54 
¥O03.......-. ‘6,808 43,668,809 88,878,695 49 
ROGA< 5.5 7,452 36,466,826 79,784,15¢ 47 
T9OT.... 7,805 46,728,251 97,967,935 47 
1900.... 7,093 41,027,586 86,754,988 47 
1899..-- 7,075 29,230,931 65,855,218 44 
1898.... 8,855 52,742,809 102,197,887 517 
1897.... 9,833 65,454,923 118,484,659 55 
1896.... 11,280 99,613,765 171,350,292 58 
1895---. 9,299 61,162,107 109,756,723 56 
1894.... 9,29€ 59,707,031 110,674,934 54 
1893.... 11,4140 227,373,231 327,273,109 70 
sRo2.... 7978 39,299,70L 79,971,771 51 
1891.... 8,866 71,811,320 138,811,510 51 
1890.... 7,538 44,450,712 92,541,950 48 
1889.... 8,334 59,751,994 101,755,518 50° 
1888.... 7,330 44,649,532 83,041,991 53 
1857..:. 6,95 44,545,000 99,642,000 49 
160...: 9,518 37,397,000 77,110,000 48 
1885.... 8,433 43,864,000 90,976,000 48 
1884.... 8,303 108,452,000 195,951,000 55 
5BG2.... 95356 63,262,000 123,054,000 52 
1882 51307 30,542,000 71,162,000 51 


(Continued on page 638.) 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN BUILDING 
41-45 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


October 31, 1908. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


TO THE READERS OF THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


Time was when the mission of a trans-Atlantie line was to 
minister to a tide of travel impelled by the calls of commerce, the 
love of adventure, and often by dire distress,-the merchant, the 
refugee, and the immigrant,-men whom, in some shape or other, the 
quest of a livelihood, and sometimes even of life itself, drove to 
foreign shores. Pleasure oftentimes formed but little part of such 
a trade.- Formerly but a favored few traveled for pleasure and for 
education. Today, in our democracy, such an opportunity is open 
practically to all. The Hamburg-American Line offers pleasure trips 
within the reach even of the humblest purse, while eatering, at the 
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same time, to those whose means are more ample. 


Our program for the coming winter embraces an eighty-day 


io: ae cruise to fascinating Madeira, romantie Spain, the 

ORIENT panoramie shores of the matchless Mediterranean and the 
brilliant Orient. 

ADRIATIC Six eruises of varying duration along the, beautiful and 

SEA AND enchanting coast of Dalmatia, as yet comparatively un- 

coast op imvaded by the tourist. Its delightful scenic beauty, 

DALMATIA unmarred by travelers’ trodden tracks, surpasses even 
that of Switzerland and the Norwegian fjords. 

FASTEST A special trip to Italy by the superb DEUTSCHLAND, sail- 

ROUTE TO ing February 6th, enables tourists to reach Mediterranean 

pie resorts within eight days, and avoid the rigors of a 
longer ocean passage in midwinter. 

WEST The phenomenal success in past years of the cruises to 

INDIES the charming archipelago of the Caribbean, Venezuela, and 

CRUISES the Panama Canal, enables us to repeat these trips -this 
winter by the OCEANA. 

WEST The famous PRINZ steamers maintain our Atlas Service Lo 

INDIES Jamaica, Haiti, Panama, South and Central America, and 

SERVICES afford splendid opportunity for pleasure trips at 
moderate rates. 

TOURS Our Tourist Department is completely equipped to deal 

EVERY- with the most compl ex transportation problem; let us 

WHERE furnish you with estimates for any tour you may have in 
mind for the winter. 

EGYPT The splendid fleet of steamers we operate on the Nile 

AND THE afford excellent accommodations for a tour of this great 

NILE river and Egypt, with its marvelous crumbling ruine. 


In case one of our cruises appeals to you, we should advise 
you to register early; for the number of passengers is limited to 
avoid overcrowding accommodations aboard and transportation facili- 
ties, hotels, ete., ashore. 


May we have the pleasure of furnishing you with further 
information ? 


Yours very truly, 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


Resident Director & General Manager. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Why Some Pact Of Your Surplus 
Funds Should Be Invested In 
Public Utility Bonds 


_Based upon safety and liberal income 
yield combined, there is not a more desir- 
able form of investment than a properly 
selected Public Utility Bond. 

The earnings of conservatively managed 
Public Utility Corporations have great 
stability, being less affected by business 
depression, crop failures, etc., than those 
of perhaps any other corporations. 

_In some States — New York and Wiscon- 
sin, for example—the Legislatures have 
created Commissions and conferred upon 
them large powers with respect to the regue 
lation of Public Utility Corporations. 

These Commissions are in a position to 
render the public a most valuable service, 
and to protect the corporations against i})- 
considered or improper attack, thus mater- 
ially adding to the safeguards which should 
always surround invested capital. 

We will send you a copy of our circular 
ee the more important features 
which will be found to always underlie a 
sound issue of Public Utility Bonds. 

_In addition, we will submit for your con- 
sideration an offering of Public Utility 
Bonds, which we recommend, based upon 
our many years of wide and successful ex- 
perience in the handling of such bonds, as 

one of the best investments of the character 
now upon the market. 
Write for Circular No. 450 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch Offices : Albany, N. ¥. — Chicago, Il). 
Members New York Stock Exchangé a 


A Clean Pipe . .«smm nis 
At Last! Try It. carer 

















Ntyle $10 
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° 
The Freeman Pipe : 
2 will not Clog or Slug. & tage redid ncog 
= eatehes «ll saliva 
E and nivotine, Change 
a cotton when saturated, 
= thus the entire pipe 18 
oS kept dry, We please you 
3 or relnrn your money. 
> 3% im. bent or straight rub- 
Ss. ber bit. French briar, #1 
Ea ‘Same in second quality, 50 cts, 
c= With amber bn, silver mounted, 
in case, $5, postpaid. Ask your dealer, 
or send direct. Booklet free 
REFERENCE: First State Bank, 
THE FREEMAN PIPE CQ , 50 First Street, PETOSKEY, MICH. 
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Our Guaranteed Certificatesof Deposit 
furnish an_ absoiutely safe investment 
for money in smal] amounts, Interest 
is paid monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually as desired by the depositor. 
Please write for booklet “‘ F.’’ 


ISALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST co, 
CAPITAL ESURPLUS $300.0000q SALT LAKE CITY. 
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WHY NOT INSURE 
YOUR INCOME? 


OU carry fire insurance for 


protection against loss of 
property. What provision have 





you made for loss of income or 
your expenses in case you fall ill 


or become physically disabled? 
Guarantee your income and ex- 
penses while ill with our Popular 
Premium Policy. 


Write for Particulars 





| THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 636) 

Depressing as these returns may be, it 
is to be remembered that there have been 
some evidences of improvement in the re- 
ports since the beginning of the year. De- 
tails by quarters indicate that the first 
three months of the year ‘‘showed the 
heaviest number of failures and the lar- 
gest liabilities, and that a slight scaling 
down of the percentages of increase has 
been shown quarterly since.’’ A table is 
given of the failures, assets, and liabilities 
monthly and quarterly and for nine 
months: f 

No. oj 




















failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
January.......... 1,706 $45,344,483 $64,922,450 
| February......... 1,290 13,989,195 29,327,027 
March ee I,1gt 10,525,234 19,057,029 
First quarter... 4,187 69,858,892 111,806,500 
Ao 1,152 9,832,820 22,420,010 
eee 14,296,851 20,844,259 
BU nhs ch eva eb 9,314,077 17,712,000 
Second quarter. 3,375 33,443,748 66,976,269 
July ae Wwe Giatars 2,%5t 11,723,291 22,315,948 
Aggwst........ 1,003 17,147,710 25,575,197 
| September........ 975 11,1§2,394 18,161,580 
Third quarter... 3,120 


40,023,395 66,052,725 


1908, nine mos. 10,691 


In the matter of geographical distribu- 
tion the returns indicate that ‘‘the largest 


proportionate increases in number of fail- 
ures for the nine months were in the Far 
West and the Territories, where the num- 
ber was more than double a year ago.” 
The writer adds: 

“The largest actual increase was, how- 
ever, in the Middle States, which had 1,336 
more failures, while the South had 1,090 
more. The increase in the Middle States 
was 60 per cent., while the increase in the 
South was 7o per cent. The Western 
group showed an increase of 46 per cent., 
the Northwest of 46 per cent., and New 
England 16 per cent. As regards _liabil- 
ities, the largest increase was in the Middle 
group, $64,000,000, of which New York 
City furnished $50,000,000. Every group 
'showed at least double the liabilities of a 
year ago, and the Central-Western group 
|reported nearly three times last year’s 
‘liabilities. Failures in New York City for 
)nine months were more numerous than 
last year by 62 per cent., while the liabil- 
{ities were two and one-half times what 
they were in 1907.”’ 


THE EAST AND THE WEST 


Writing in The Forum (October), Alex- 
jander D. Noyes points out in interesting 
detail how the Western States, in the panic 
of last year, ‘‘were not shaken in any- 
thing like the degree in which other com- 
munities suffered.’’ The reasons for this 
he finds, first, in ‘‘the amount of real 
wealth accumulated in that section dur- 
ing the past six years, which had removed 
it from the position of an indigent bor- 
rower’’: and second, in the fact that, ‘‘in 
the face of panic and depression the West 
was raising fairly abundant agricultural 
crops and selling them at extremely profit- 
able prices.’”” The exchange of checks at 
clearing-houses clearly shows this differ- 
ence. In the Middle Atlantic States the 
decrease in the value of checks drawn for 
\the eight months ending last August was 
23 per cent. and for the whole country 





For Loss of Appetite 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. A reliable remedy for the relief of nervousness, 


| 
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143,326,035 244,835,494 | 

















and Safety 


is offered to conser- 


vative investors in 
the first mortgage 
bond investment 
described in our 
Circular No. 645 R. 


SEND FOR IT 


Peabody, 
Houghteline & Co. 


(Established 186 5) 


18! La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 











Safe Investments 


Our First Mortgages on improved Farms 
do not fluctuate but are always worth their 
full face value plus accrued interest. If 


you have funds to invest in time-tested 
securities netting 514 and 6% write for our 


booklet “A" and descriptive list of securities. 
GRAND FORKS, N.D., or 
Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











pa————=CONFIDENCE WARRANTE! 


Favorable location, experience and 
ample resources enable us to loan 
money on the best rea} estatesecurity, 
and pay 5 PER CENT PER YEAMN op »)) 
small sums invested through us. Our 
i $25 — $50— £100 or 


investors send us i 
ASSURED. woreatatime. Theymayleave itwith 
; us for afew months or for a few years. 
Yhey receive 5 per cent per annum regularly by check, 
reckoned from the day we receive the capital to the 
day they withdraw it. Wenumberour patrons by thou- 
sands, and they are in every State 
of the Union. Write us and we 
will give you the names of those 
nearest to you who permit us to 
refer to them. Fifteen years of 
§ successful operation, 


Assets of $1,800,000 


and regular supervision by the 
ew York Banking Department 
warrant your confidence, | 





INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN Co. 
9 Times Building, Broadway, New York 

% Profit Sharing 

GOLD BONDS 


Secuneo BY New Yorx City Rear EstaTe 


Accepted as collateral for loans at any time. 
Principal and interest guaranteed and _in addition 
bond holders share in haif the net Proete : 

Tssued in amounts of $100, $600 and $1000 for a single 
payment, or on the easy payment plan. Purchasers 
on the easy payment plan secured against default 
in case of sickness or accident by the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, Bonds registered with the Car 
negie Trust Co., New York. 

Write to-day for Booklet D, *‘What You Can Do 
in the Next Ten Years,” 


THE DEBENTURE CoRPORATION OF NEW York 
J. B, COGHLAN, President 


Rear Admiral United States Navy (now retired) 
40 Wall Street New York City 
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nearly 20 per cent., but ‘‘the decrease in 
the Middle agricultural West was only 93 
per cent., whereas in the region bounded 
by the Mississippi Valley and the Rocky 
Mountains there was a shrinkage of less 


than 2 per cent.’” Mr. Noyes continues: 


‘‘Not many weeks ago the assessors of 
the State of Kansas published their list of 
valuations for the property of the State. 
{t comprized farm lands assessed at 
$1,204,426,000, town lots at $368,621,877, 
personal property at $474,191,255, and 
public-serv ice corporations at $401,161,- 
030. The assessment- -list mentioned au- 
tomobiles owned in the State valued at 
more than $1,000,000, pianos numbering 
44,000 and valued at over $5,600,000; five 
million dollars’ worth of pleasure vehicles 
other than automobiles, and, what is pro- 
foundly impressive in comparison with the 
period of bankruptcy in the agricultural 
district during 1893, $47,000,000 worth of | 
mortgages owned within the State. With 
a community thus situated—and it must 
be remembered that the farming com-' 
munities make up between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total population of the 
United States—it is not difficult to under- 
stand why merchants should have reck- 
oned with reasonable confidence on an 
early resumption of the purchases which 
marked the recent genuine good times. 
Nothing, apparently, could have stopt 
the continued acquisition of great wealth 
except a failure of the crops, or very low 
prices for such crops as were gathered. 
As we shall presently see, neither event 
has happened, and the forecasts given out 
at St. Louis at the opening of June regard- 
ing a reviva) of Dusiness, 2n this section at 
any rate, are in a way to be fulfilled.” 


Contrasted with this picture, Mr. Noyes 





PRODUCE GAS 


Hence Certain Foods Not Nourishing. 





No matter how agreeable an article of food 
may be, if it causes bloating and gas in the 
stomach, it is not \ikely to be nourishing, 

The gas thus formed is liable to cause 
actual, immediate harm by pressing against 
the heart. 

An Oregon girl suffered in this way until 
she found the night kindof food, She writes: 

‘“Two years ago 1 had given up all hope 
of having health and strength. After eating | 
{ had severe pain around the heart, and a| 
choking sensation. 

“During these spells J had to sit pertectly, 
still, the slightest movement causing in- } 
creased pain, Even breathing caused such 
sharp pain my heart seemed to turn over, 
making me take short, quick breaths. 

“Night after night without sleep, 1 would 
sit up and wait until morning, when the 
pains gradually lessened. I began to fear 
serious heart trouble. 

““Qne day I was so miserable the doctor | 
was called. After a careful examination 
he said it was gas from fermented food, 

pressing against my heart, that caused the | 
trouble—otherwise my heart was a)) right. | 

“His medicine gave only temporary relief. 

I tried going without food, hoping T could 
find something which would agree with me. 
After 1 became quite weak, an aunt gug- 
gested Grape-Nuts. 

“The first meal of this food caused no un- | 
pleasant effects but made.me feel stronger. | 
At every meal [ ate Grape-Nuts and grew | 
better daily. I now have no trouble when | 
I avoid pasty, starchy foods and stick to 
Grape-Nuts.’”’? ‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, ''The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 
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Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 


ine, true, and full of human interest. 





How Can You BETTER INVEST $1.75 A YEAR FOR 
YourR FAMILY THAN BY SUBSCRIBING NOW FOR 


THE YOUTHS COMPANIO 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY’ PAPER 


THE 52 ISSUES OF THE VOLUME FOR 1909 WILL 
INCLUDE IN THEIR CONTENTS 


50 Star Articles, by Famous Men and Women; 250 
Capital Stories; 1000 Up-to-Date Notes on 
Current Events, Nature and Science; 

2000 One-Minute Stories; The 
Weekly Medical Article, 

Children’s Page, etc. 


SEND SOR SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER AND ILLUSTRATED 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1909. 





slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1908, including t the FREE 


FREE Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this 








AB 120 


Jj AN., The 1909 Calendar, “In Grandmother's Gar- FREE 


den,” lithographed in 13 colors, size 8x 24 in., 
1909 Then The Youth’s'Companion for the 52 weeks of 1909—a 
*  dibrary of the best reading for every member of ™ family, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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There’s a heart-ache In every lad 
who hasn’t a Flexible Flyer 
The © fastest, Ba! safest, strongest, ever invented. 


at ol. fsa easily around others without 
dragging the feet—runs 0 pul from them all— 
runs farthest. Fasiest to pull Lup hill. 

Saves its cost in shoes t nter — 
vents wet fe dala colds anda Doctor's pills. Balitto to 
last of special steeland second growthwhiteash, 

nd some ly finished. Insist ona Flexible Flyer. 
ook for the new Flexible Flyer Racer— 
long, low, narrow, speedy, moderate priced. 
Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing Just how 
tt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box1i00 N, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tentees and Sole Manufactureriien seen! 
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BE Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 

thick quilts should never be put upon the bed. 
The weight is depressing, retains perspiration, causes 
nightmare and 1s unhealthy. Paper Blankets are 
warmer than woolen, and weigh only ten ounces each. 
Made of strong sterilized paper, kid firush, will not stip. 
Cost_less than washing blankets. They are an appheation 
of Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Worn between sheet and top cover. PRICK 93,00 
A DOZEN, FOB Cincinnat, or we will send two 
full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also make the 
famous Paper Diapers that Appeal to the 
mother of the babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled, 75c. per WF OB, 
Cinemnati, or will mail 50, postpaid, for $1.00. If ekepti- 
cal send 10 cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 


Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Improvement 
is the order of 
the age’ 


This is not only the 
Smith Premier motto 
itis also the record 

of the 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc.) 
Syracuse, N.Y. U.S.A. 





KEEPS CIGARS RIGHT 


The Jewett Humidor 
keeps cigars and to- 
bacco just moist 
enough to perfectly 
preserve the flavor so 
essential to a good 
smoke. 

The Humidor is made 
in ten styles and 
sizes, finished in ma- 
hogany, oak mission, 
or opal glass. Capacity 
varies from one to 
four boxes. 

The moistener is porous Mexican Brick. If desired 
Humidors are fitted with hygrometer which indicates 
degree of moisture. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 

We will send you an illustrated and descriptive Booklet on re- 
quest. Churges prepaid to pints east of the Mississippi River 


The John C. Jewett Mfg. Co. 











247 Elm Street, Established 1849 Buffalo, N, ¥. 








[October 31, 
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presents one from the East, which indus- | 
trially ‘“‘has been precisely the drag on 
the process of recovery which the West 
itself was after all of our previous panics.”’ 
He notes that during July ‘“‘there were 
numerous assertions that the iron trade 
was on the path of quick recovery. And 
in fact, figures of the country’s monthly 
iron production published during the two 
ensuing months showed a reasonably steady 
expansion in output. But as the figures 
of the output show, this recuperation did 
little more than retrace the ground lost in | 
the profound depression of midsummer.”’ 
In August the production reached the 





highest figure of the year; it ‘‘showed en- 
hancement of 260,000 tons as compared 
with June; but when the same figures 
were compared with August, 1907, they| 
still revealed the fact that the output was | 
cut down very nearly one-half.” The iron 
trade was not alone in this disappointing | 
showing: 


“Such an important trade as dry goods | 
jtestified almost unanimously that where | 
jSales were made in any substantial vol- | 
jume, they were made at a sacrifice in | 
prices which pretty much dispensed with | 
jthe idea of manufacturing profit. Not| 
least of all, in the extraordinary industrial | 
incidents of the year, was the evidence | 
jthat the decrease of our laboring popula- | 
jtion, through an excess of emigration over | 
immigration, was continuing up to the} 
lclose of the summer. The figures at New | 
York compiled by the steamship com- | 
|panies not only showed that immigrants 
arriving during the first eight months of 
1908 were 728,oco less than in the same 
months of 1907, but that emigrant de- 
partures had increased 247,000. That the 
outward movement should have continued | 
at so rapid a pace as late in the season as 
ithe close of summer was of itself a striking | 
and instructive suggestion as to the actual , 
state and immediate prospects of produc- 
tive industry.” 


AN OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 

H. C. Watson, the editor of Dun’s Re- 
view, writing in American Industries, the | 
magazine issued by the National Associa- | 
tion of Manufacturers, deals optimistically | 
with the recovery in trade conditions that 
has already set in, and predicts further | 
advances. ‘‘With undeveloped resources | 
so numerous,” he says, ‘‘and an agricul- | 
tural area so vast that the year’s farm | 
products alone promise a value of meri 
eight billion dollars, it is possible within | 
twelve months to regard the collapse of | 
1907 with equanimity, and to look for- | 
ward with confidence to a future that will | 
bring even greater prosperity than in the | 
decade that culminated with the events of | 
last year.” 
| While it is not possible to minimize the | 
extent of the panic, since ‘‘all statistics | 
emphasize the severe check that was felt,’’ | 
events at the same time ‘‘testify to a re- | 
covery well under way, and no tedious 
convalescence need be feared.” 
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returned 
if you want— 
° but you won't 


If you are a smoker of good 
cigars enclose a dollar bill in an 
envelope, mail it to us and we 
will send you, express prepaid, 


5o 
anta Gloria 


Panetelas 


A fine Havana filled, high-grade 
cigar. Smoke a few, if you don’t 
like them, return them, and we 
return the dollar. We have been 
pleasing thousands of smokers for 
forty years, and will please you. 
Perhaps your dealer has them. 


R. & W. Jenkinson Co Pittsburg, P a 











(The Automatic 
Eye-Glass Holder 


}istheneatestand , 
g@imost convenient Au 











device made to * 
hold glasses. ~ 
Chain winds up when not in use 
andprevents mislaying them. Asa 


Christmas Present 


it is excellent. Sold by jewelers and op- 
ticians or postpaid direct from us. 50c 
up. Our free catalog describes 30 styles. 


NY Ketcham & McDougall,37-\ Maiden Lane 
‘ | Est. 1832 NewYork 
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The Underwear 
that 


Makes You Well 


and 


Keeps You So 


Recommended by physicians 
every where 
Booklet explains. Free by 


mail, with samples 


Dr. Jaeger’'s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York . 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago, 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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The Closed Door. 


CURRENT POETRY | 


By Mary Burt MEssER. | 


Hew you have known her and not known her: in 
the midst of love unutterably sweet, how you | 
have believed her yours. 

She is yours, so much—no more! 

Have you never seen that look of hers as she stood | 
poised for a moment,—rapt, inscrutable, saying | 
to love—love even—whither I go you can not 
come? 

—Unfathomable human soul, 

Yielding its tenderness, its pity, 

Its perfect and exquisite companionship, 

Yielding to the dear ties of earth— 

But now as you turn to her, 

Touching her brown familiar hair, 

Far off—so far that the sound is almost inaudible— 

A door is faintly closed. 

—The Atlantic Monthly (October). 


The Pathfinders. 
By TrHomas WALSH. 


Over the hills fly the schoolboys’ kites; 
The windmills signal to cloud and storm; 

Keen are the blasts on the outer heights, 
But the heart of the earth is warm. 


Down in the valleys the grandsires doze 

Round their logwood hearths; each graybeard knows 
That his barns are filled and the day’s work done; 
In the vaults is hoarded his gold hard-won; 

The roads are dug that his sons may ride, 

And the grime of the struggle put aside. 

“‘We planned our towns,”’ ‘‘ We fostered trade,”’ 
The elders tell. ‘‘We journeys made 

By chartless plains and seas, and brought 

Earth's trophies home,”’ ‘‘We toiled and fought 
That Law might stand." ‘*‘We took the weak 
To shelter, taught the wronged to speak.” 





DIDN’T KNOW 
That Coffee Contained a Drug. 





There are still some well-informed persons 
who do not know that coffee contains a drug 
—caffeine. 

This drug is what causes the coffee habit 
and the many ailments that frequently de- 
velop from its habitual use. 

‘‘] was drinking coffee twice a day but did 
not know it was hurting me,” writes a Neb. 
lady. ‘‘I don’t think I had ever heard or 
read that coffee was harmful. 

‘‘Sometimes I couldn’t lie down, had to 
sleep in a sitting posture as the heart action 
was so slow. The doctor did not ask me if 
I drank coffee and the medicine I took did 
not seem to help me. 

‘Finally I got so bad I could not drink 
half acup, as the dull heavy pain around my 
heart would be worse. I stopped it for a 
while and felt some better, but was soon 
drinking it again, and felt the same distress 
as before. 

‘Then I decided coffee caused my trouble, 
also my husband’s, for he complained of 
severe heartburn every morning after 
break fast. 

‘*My daughter had used Postum on a visit 
and asked why we did not try it. We did, 
following directions about making it, and for 
four years we have used it and prefer it to 
coffee. 

‘My old trouble has entirely left me and 
my husband has no more heartburn. I can 
say from experience now that Postum is the 
most wholesome of drinks, anyone can drink 
it three times a day without harm, but with 
decided benefit.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


| players of the piano. 


Greater progress in 


ECHNIQUE— mechanical skill in 
artistic work —is what bothers most 


Nothing is a greater aid or a greater 
hindrance than the action of the instru- 
ment. 

It should not be the least bit slug- 
gish. It must be smooth, quick, vespon- 
sive. 

But piano actions are intricate, com 
plex. 

And the more intricate a thing, the 
more important is s&// in the making. 
You know this. You apply it to some 
things. You don’t question the wisdom 
of buying a fine watch. 

Watches average 135 parts. 

Piano actions 7,478. 

Each little part has a distinct value, 
should accomplish a definite purpose. 

To get the whole as perfectly ad- 
justed, as accurately balanced as in the 
Baldwin Piano, the shape, sizeand weight 
of each piece of wood, leather or felt 
was determined upon, experimented 
with, changed, special featuresdesigned, 
improvements made until— 


Today the Baldwin action is so light, 
so quick to respond, that de Pachmann, 
after one of the greatest recitals he ever 
gave, said, ‘‘I can play two such recitals 
on my Baldwin with greater facility and 
less fatigue than one on any other piano 
L have ever used.” 

A Baldwin Piano would aid you. Dur- 
ing the many hours you devote to your 
technique, it would help you more than 
you can realize until you have tried it. 
To test its action, play Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song.’’? Watch how your lightest 






Piano actions 
average 7,478 parts 


Baldwin Grands, $800 and up; Baldwin 
Uprights, $550 and up. 

You may do this either in the Baldwin 
salesrooms in Cincinnati, Chicago, New 
York, Boston, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Terre Haute, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, or in other cities in the salesrooms 
of any of their four thousand dealers. 

THERE ARE OTHER SPECIAL FEA- 
TURES of piano construction in the Bald- 
win which you ought to know about. Write 
us and we shall tell you about them simply 
and clearly. Then when you try the Bald- 
win, you will understand and look for 
them, you will know why you like it so 
well. This puts you under no obligation 
tous. The important thing is to write 
us while you think of it. 


Che Baldwin Company 


INCORPORATED 


touch is transmitted without the slightest 
loss of power or velocity. 


Grand Prix 
Paris, 1900 


Y) 


Grand. Prize 
Se. Louis, 1904 





From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 









The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high grade furniture. 


Write for our catalogue of library, parlor, hall, dining-room 
and bed-room furniture. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world brought to 
your home if you address us No. 61 Fulton St. 


Enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover partial cost of mailing. 





wine, true, and full of human interest. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co., 84ND, RAPIDS. 


MICH. 
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ei Rn Er I NRRNRNN 
A FREE Booklet About 
Holstein Milk for 

the Convenience 

of Every Doctor 


@ A competent physician has prepared for us a 
monograph concerning ‘‘ The Choice of Cow's 
Milk.’’ This booklet treats of milk in its relation 
to other foods, and of the milk from different 
breeds of cattle to show their comparative val- 
ues. A valuable bibliographic list is appended. 


@ Most physicians recognize the superiority of 
the milk of Holstein Cows, especially in z7/av 
and convalescent feeding. Its wholesomeness, 
ease of assimilation and remarkable vitalizing 
properties are rapidly becoming known, and it 
has seemed wise to this Association to make it as 
easy as possible for those physicians (or others) 
desirous of so doing to get at the facts at first 
hand. Inquiries for this monograph are invited, 
and it will be mailed free of charge. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
74 American Bl’d’g 
Brattleboro, Vermont 











CLASS PINS 
Of Character 


Beautiful and delicate designs, 
original if desired, made in gold or 
silver to tastefully carry out any chosen 
idea. Our pins are the standard of leading schools, 
colleges and fraternities. Fraternity and 
Class Pipes with monograms or letters. Il]. booklet 
of Medals, Pins, Odd Things in College Jewelry, 
Free. Attractive offer to College Book Stores. 


G. WM. REISNER, 208 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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SOLD ON APPROVAL 
and FREIGHT PAID 
BOOKS WORTH READING 


are worth preserving. Nothing “‘fits in’’ so well, 
just where it will decorate most advantageously 
and give such perfect service as the 


Century Sectional Bookcase 


Shelves entirely in the interior; panels of three-ply 
veneer which are guaranteed not to warp or split. 
The Doors have cold rolled steel roller bearings, 
work smoothly, have felt cushions, dust-proof 
joints, and can be removed instantly for cleaning. 


SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY 


arecombined with beauty. Material, workmanship, 
and finish unsurpassed. Many grades, from Plain 
Oak to solid Mahogany. A Bookcase that has the 
appearance of one solid piece of furniture, grace- 
ful in outline and correct in every detail. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on request— 
the latest is No. 12 
CENTURY CABINET COMPANY 
Seetional Bookeases and Filing Cabinets 
Office and Factory: 42 Willett St., Fort Plain, N. Y. 


New York Salesrooms: 48 West 27th Street 





And one peers out where o’er the hills 

The star its evening rite fulfils. 

“‘And we,’’ he murmurs, ‘‘kept alight 

The lamps of faith, of love, of right; 
Through every valley that we go 

They greet us in the casement’s glow; 

At dawn, at sunset’s touch of fire, 

They speak from chimney, roof, and spire.” 


The schoolboys tug at their broken kites, 
The windmills groan in the grip of the storm; 
Keen are the blasts on the outer heights, 
But the heart of the earth is warm. 
—The Ave Maria (October). 


Starlight Distilleth. 
By HERBERT TRENCH. 


Tree by tree filleth, 
What do they sigh at? 
Field by field thrilleth, 
Low comes the fiat: 
‘*Let him that willeth, 
Cease from his riot. 
Starlight distilleth; 
Do thou be quiet! 


‘*Night the tremendous 
Grasps thee and veils thee, 

Slow thy stupendous 
Intelligence fails thee. 


“T, the star-crowded, 
Outsoar and outsink thee; 

No more care-clouded 
Need’st thou bethink thee! 


**Let my primordial 
Stupor that seizes 

Cure, with the cordial 
For all thy diseases ... 


Tree by tree thrilleth— 
What do they sigh at? 
Sleep the soul filleth, 
Man no more willeth, 
Starlight distilleth; 
All earth is quiet. 
—The Nation (London). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Mr. Howells at Monte Carlo.— A new and pecul- 


iarly interesting picture of Monte Carlo has recently 


York Sun. Mr. Howells has just paid the famous 
gaming-resort a short visit. He found Monte Carlo 
itself, with all of its wonderful flowers, agreeable 
parks, and unsurpassable hotels, in ‘‘every way 
tempting,’’ but in the famous Casino he found little 
of charm or interest. He describes the gambling- 


hall thus: 


It seems to open about 11 o’clock in the morning, 
for gamblers are hard-working, impatient people, 
and do not want to lose time. A broad stretch of 
red carpet is laid down the steps from the portal, 
and they begin to go in at once, and people keep 
going in until I know not what hour at night. But 
I think midafternoon is the best hour to see them, 
and it is then that I will invite the reader to accom- 
pany me, instructing him to turn to the left on en- 
tering, and get his gratis billet of admission to the 
rooms from the polite officials there in charge, who 
will ask for his card and inquire his country and 
city, but will not insist upon his street and his num- 
berin it. This formis apparently to make sure that 
you are not a resident of the principality and that if 
you suffer in your morals from your visit to the 
Casino you shall not be a source of local corruption 
thereafter. They bow you away, first audibly pro- 
nouncing your name with polyglottic accuracy, and 
then you are free to wander where you like. But 
probably you will want to go at once from the large, 
nobly colonnaded reception-hall or atrium into that 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 





been drawn by William Dean Howells for the New 



















A Box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


to prove how far superior Educator 
Crackers are in the deliciousness of 
the full grain flavor to the tasteless 
crackers you ordinarily get. 

Made of purest ingredients, and 
contain the entire food value of the 
grain. Sanitary methods of 
handling, baking and pack- 
in tins insures absolute 

cleanliness, 





A box of assorted Educator Crackers will be 
sent the day we hear from you. Order from your 
grocer. If he won’t supply you, we will. Send 
us his name. 






j Johnson Educator Food Co., 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


MOVING PICTURE STORIES WANTED 


Good prices paid for interesting Moving Picture 
Stories — Dramatic, Humorous or Pathetic. We 
want strong, first-class matter only. 


American Mutoscope & Biograph Co. 


11 E. 14th Street, New York City 


Ironing Made Easy 


You can obtain a better finish on your fine linen, plain 
clothes, flat work with less effort and expense, in one- 
fourth the time required by the old method, by 


a SIMPLEX IRONER 


9 Heated by gas cz gasoline— 
1 cent per hour, Where we 
have no dealer we will 
d Ironer on 30 Days’ 


Write today for FREE 
Booklet showing different sizes and styles. 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. ,W82 E. Lake St. , Chie 































PAY YOUR 
ELECTION BET 
WITH A BOX OF 


(el thes 


Voted the BEST CANDIES in the World- 
By a discriminating? Public. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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series of salons where wickeder visitors than your- | 
self are already closely seated at the oblong tables | 
and standing one or two deep around them. The | 
salons of the series are four, and the tables in each | 
are from two to five, according to the demands of 
the season; some are trente-et-quarante tables, and | 
some, by far the greater number, are roulette tables. 
Roulette seems the simpler game and the more pop- 
ular; 1 formed the notion that there was a sort of 
aristocratic quality in trente et quarante and that | 
the players of that game were of higher rank and 
longer purse, but I can allege no reason justifying 
my notion. All that I can say is that the tables de- 
voted to it commanded the seaward views and the 
tops of the gardens, where the players withdrew when 
they wished to commit suicide. 

The rooms are decorated by several French paint- 
ers of note, and the whole interior is designed by 
the famous architect Garnier, to as little effect of 
beauty as could well be. It is as if these French 
artists had worked in the German taste rather than 
their own, and in any case they have achieved in 
their several allegories and impersonations something 
uniformly heavy and dull. One might fancy that 
the mood of the players at the tables had imparted 
itself to the figures in the panels, but very likely 
this is not so, for the players had apparently parted 
with none of their unpleasing dulness. They were 
in about equal number men and women and they 
partook equally of a look of hard repression. The 
repression may not have been wholly from within; 
a little away from each table hovered, with an air 
of detachment, certain plain and quiet men who, for 
all their apparent inattention, may have becn agents 
of the administration, vigilant to subdue the slight- 
est show of drama in the players. I myself saw no 
drama, unless I may call so the attitude of a certain 
tall, handsome young man who stood at the corner 
of one of the tables and with nervously working jaws 
staked his money at each invitation of the crou- 
piers. I did not know whether he won or lost, and 
I could not decide from their faces which of the other 
men or women were winning or losing. I had sup- 
posed that I might see distinguished faces, distin- 
guished figures, but I saw none. The players were 
of the average of the spectators in dress and carriage, 
but in the heavy atmosphere of the rooms, which | 
was very hot and very bad, they all alike looked | 
dull. At a psychological moment it suddenly came | 
to me in their presence that if there was such a place 
as hell it must be very dull like that and that the | 
finest misery of perdition must be the stupid dul- | 
ness of it. 





Br’er Spider in Northern Nigeria. — Folk- 


stories which suggest a kinship with the treasured 

















‘Just Issued. 


A new catalogue illustrating 25 
library interiors from original 
drawings, that cost over $500.00 for 
the series. Every book-lover, who 


is also interested in the house beauti- 






ful, should have a copy, because of the 
helpful suggestions it contains about the care of books and how 
they can be properly classified and artistically displayed. 
It also describes the three distinct types of Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” 
Book-cases, and the 14 different finishes (dull and polish) of quartered 
oak and mahogany in which they can be obtained. 


Copy mailed free on request to Department V. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., cincinnaty * 


BRANCH STORES: 

New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue. 

















Sample Free 


it yom will use it as directed. 
Old English Floor Wax is 
Ltiade a little better than other 
wax—to insure that richer, sub- 
dued lustre. This wax is equally 
suitable for furniture and inte- 


Send for 
This Book 


It_contains expert advice on 
‘** Beautifying and Caring 
for Wood Floors ”’—also on 


woodwork and furniture. rior woodwork. 
It shows how a 


Wax of “Quality” — ' O18 Lnglish 
CE) Floor Wax 


N is most easily applied; never 
Is nor shows heel marks nor 



















is the most cconomical as weil 
as the most beautifying. 1 1b. 
of Old English covers 
square feet. In1,2,4 and 
$ Ib. cans. 






omes sticky. Write for the 
book and sample and mention ° 
your dealer’s name. 


A.S. BOYLE & C0., Dept. C, Cincinnati, 0, 






50c. a Ib. 








negro tales of Uncle Remus have been brought to 
light lately by a traveler in Northern Nigeria. The 
hedgehog, the lion, the elephant, and the antelope 
swap places, in these wilder tales, with Br’er Rab- 
bit and his friends. The craftiness of Br’er Fox is 
attributed in Nigeria to the spider, a kind of thick 


brown centipede, a foot long, which often causes 


alarm by its serpent-like appearance. This is the 
fable of the spider as quoted from Blackwood’s 


\agazine : 


A spider, it seems, had occasion to borrow a sum 
of money. A journey round to the generously dis- 
posed brought him two thousand cowries each from 
the cat, the dog, the hyena, the leopard, and the 
lion. When pay-day came round, the spider re- 
mained at home to receive the visits of his creditors 
in a certain prearranged order. First came the cat 
to claim repayment of his loan. ‘‘Hush!”’ said the 
spider, ‘‘I hear a noise outside—it is a dog come 
to see me: you must hide under this calabash for 
safety."” The cat was scarcely hidden when the 
dog, coming in, made a similar request for his money. 
Says Master Spider, ‘‘There is a cat unde~ that cala- 
bash—take him, and consider the debt paid."" No 
sooner said than done. Just then a snuffling and 
scraping were heard atthe door. The third creditor, 


the hyena, had arrived. ‘‘Don't be alarmed, my 
dear dog, but hide here till he has left.’ And the 
spider bustled him under the calabash. ‘‘I smell a 


dog,’ said the hyena, routing about. ‘‘Under that 
calabash,” the spider replied. ‘‘Eat him up, and 
your debt is paid.’ The dog paid the penalty of 
his simplicity, and all was quiet once more. The| 
hyena was preparing to leave, when he heard an | 

















Electricity Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


We now attach an electric motor to the ; washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
famous 1900Washer. Itoperatesthe wringer, | work. Please think what that means. The 
too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you | hardest drudgery there is about housework 
connect a table lamp. Turnonthecurrent | done by two cents’ worth of electricity, 
as you turn on the light. Servants happy; laundry bills saved; 

he Washer then operates just like our | clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
hand washer, only you don’t need to touch it. | “1900” does washing better than any other 

When the washing is done, move a small | method known. 
lever, and the motor connects with the Now electricity makes the washer go, 
wringer. The one motor,operating both the | Doesn’t that souhd like anewera for women? 


Send No Money—We Pay Freight 


This outfit does just as weclaim. 
Does all of the washing, all of the 
wringing. Does the work better 
than you can do it by hand. Does 
it with less wear on clothes. 

The facts, we know, seem too 
good to betrue. So we propose this: 

f you are responsible, we will 
send you the Washer, Wringer and 
Motor, allon30 days’ trial. We will 
prepay the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny—don’t 
commit yourself at all. Do four 
washings with it. Try it on dainty 
things, heavy things, everything. 
Then, if you think youcan get along 
without it, we will take it back. 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 








want it when the month is up, 
simply say so. 

But don't go on washing in ‘the 
old way without knowing what this 
method means to you. Women 
have no right to do such hard work 
when electricity can do it for 


em. 

Send first for our Washer Book, 
to know all about it. Then, if yor'll 
try it, just tell us to send it on. 

Please send for this free Washer 
Book—now—before you forget it. 

A post-card with your name and 
address sent to us ¢oday brings you 
the book by return mail, postpaid. 

Address—-The 1900 Washer Co., 
‘You have no obligation whatever. 5237 Henry St., Binghamton, NV. ¥. 
reat us just like a dealer who Or—if you live in Canada, write to 

the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 


iw. . 4 ; » ‘ - 
shows youa washer. If you don’t Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 


Is two-fold throughout, > ffording 
protection a ainst the vicissitudes 
of our variable climate to 

Invalids Athletes 


Professional Men 
Merchants Accountants 
And all occupations in life, indoor 

or out 
Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the san- 
itary excellence ot the Harprn- 
FOLD system of underclothing 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
166 River St. TROY,N.Y. 
Send for Catalogue 








AMERICAN EAGLE ROADSTER 


The best 
value on the 
market for 
the money. 
Shaft drive— 
po chains to 
rattle and 
consume 

ower—all 
earings 
either ball or 

roller—not a plain bearing in entire car. Especially 
adapted to country roads; solid rubber tires. Price 
without top, $650. Pneumatic Tires extra. Write at 
once for descriptive literature, illustrations, ete. 


EAGLE AUTOMOBILE CO., Dept. A, St. Louis 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR (0 DAYS WITHOUT CEPUSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and ho 


’ “3 qvestions asked. Daus’ Improved Tip 
Derwd ry, Top Duplicator is the result of 2 
: years’ experience, and is used and en- 


dorsed by thousands of business 
houses and individuals, 100 eopies 
from pen-written and 60 eoples from 
typewritten original—Clear, Clean, 
Perfect. Complete Tn>licator, 


Cap size (prints 8% $5.00 
























x 13 in.) Price 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bidg., 113 John St., New York 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 


Get “ Improved,"’ no tacks repaced. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





Blaming the Women for Creating 
Social Distinctions 
By Joun Batcom Suaw, D.D., in The Homiletic 
Review for November, 
Price, 30 cenis per copy, $3 00 per year. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 








jis Man Too Prolific? 


This is the title of a logical and scientific discussion of 
the Malthusian theory. 
| By H. S. POMEROY 
Author of “ The Ethics of Marriage.” 
i2mo, Leatherette, 35 Cents Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














JUST PUBLISHED 


PSYCHOLOGY 
INSPIRATION 


PROF. GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND 
George Washington University 


An Attempt to Distinguish Religious 
from Scientific Truth and to Harmon- 
ize Christianity with Modern Thought 


Dr. J. Mark Baldwin, Professor of Pychelens. 
Johns Hopkins University, says: —**I find it” (i, e., the 
psychological basis from which the main thought of 








the book is developed) *' new and valuable.’ 

Hon. William T. Harris, Formerly U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D, C.:—** Studies 
in all fields of esthetics and literature have given him 
a special power to present a great many current relig- 
ious questions in a way that will prove acceptable to 
serious-minded people who find themselves on the 
borderland between the Christian and the non-Chris- 
tian fields of belief. I predict that it will interest 
many and prove helpful to them all.”’ 

Hon. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., LL.D., 
says: —‘‘ In the range, only too wide, of superficial talk 
on these great subjects, nobody has presented them 
from this point of view. Here is an attempt both to 
interpret and to formulate beliefs which the majority 
of intelligent Christians hold. For many reasons, alas, 
which it is not worth while to discuss, such peop, © are 
not always able to explain why they hold what I like 
to call twentieth-century views of Christian life and 
worship.” 
12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.40 net; by mail, $1.60 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY,Publishers 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 

















SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 


Being the Prize Essays in a Recent Educa- 
tional Contest. With aa latraduction 
by J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of 

Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Value of Word 
Study and How to Di- 


| A Book That Every Progressive Teacher Shou): | 
| 


The Prize Essays are: 
The Value of Psychol- 


ogy in Teaching. rect It. 
The Teaching of Pho- How to Develop the 
netics. Conversational Pow- 
Nature Studies. 


ers of Pupils. 

The Educational Influ- 
ence and Value of 
Manual Training. 

How Best to Acquaint 
Pupils with What Is 
Going On in the World 

How Best to Teach Con- 


The Various Methods of 
Teaching Nature. 

How Best to Gain and 
Keep Contro) of the 
Pupils. ‘ 

The Art of Story-telling 
and Its Uses in the 
Schoolroom. 


The Place of Biography: 


in General Education centration. 

x . 

How to Teach Children | How Best to Develop 
to Think. Character in Children, 

The Advantages of { Personality asa Factor 


Memory Work. in Teaching. 


{2mo, Cloth, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-66 East 23d St. New York 

















Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, I. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
Denver, Col. Marion, I). Grand Rapids, Mich.. White Plains, N.Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Wost Waven, 8 Piainfeld, Ind, 2d No. College Aye. Portland, Dregon. Providence. R. {. 
est Maven, Vonn. Bes Moines, fa. Kansas City, Mo. Yhilade)phia, Pa., Toronto, Out., Canada. 
Washington, D. ¢., Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. _ 812 8. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
21 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. « Manchester, NW. Harrisburg, Pa. Vondon, Ragland. 


(For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


medica) specialists for the past 29 years. 
At the fallowing Keeley Institutes: 
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ominous sound that sent him crouching against 4 
wall. It was the pattering of the leopard’s fee 
the door. ‘‘Quick! Under this calabash!”” 4 at 
his host, and the hyena curls up in the fatal ca’ 
only to meet a like fate from his more cOurageo 
enemy. ‘‘My debt is repaid!’’ said the leopard al 
ran against the lion coming in. A terrible fight e 
sued, for the leopard and the lion are equal re 
strength, so the natives say. While blood and de 
make havoc in the house, and both animals are ex. 
hausting their strength, the spider is busy at the 
fire. Seizing a pot of boiling grease, he pours it 
over the clawing mass. Leopard and lion Toll apart 
in their death agony, and the spider has Only to 
straighten and clean up before resuming once more 
the humdrum life of fly-catching. No wonder he is 
known as ‘‘Mai-wayo’’—the crafty one. 


SHEAR WIT 


The Crank.—‘‘You say there is nearly 
something broke about your automobile?”’ 
“*Yes,’’ answered Mr. Chuggins, nervously, 
“*What is it, as a rule?”’ 
**Me.’’—Washington Star. 


always 


Impertinent.—Memser oF THE Woman's Curers- 


TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—"‘‘Did you write this 
notice of my lecture on the Demon Rum?” 
Ep1tor—‘‘ Yes, madam.”’ 


MEMBER OF THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
Unxton—'‘Then I would like to know what yoo 
mean by saying, ‘The lecturer was evidently full of 


her subject.” "'—)adge. 


For This Relief, Much Thanks.—Kyicrer— 
**Roosevelt will deliver severa) lectures abroad.” 

Bocker—‘‘Abroad? Thank goodness.”—Ney 
York Sun. 

Not Bad.— A boy was asked to explain the differ. 
ence between animal instinct and human intelli- 
gence. ‘‘If we had instinct,’’ he said, ‘“‘we should 
know everything we needed to know without learn- 
ing it; but we’ve got reason, and so we have to 
study ourselves ‘most blind or be a fool.”—Unt- 
versaltst Leader. 

Rural Wit.—As a countryman was sowing his 
ground, two smart fellows were riding that way, 
and one of them called to him with an insolent air: 


‘Well, honest fellow,’’ said he, ‘‘ ’tis your business 
to sow, but we reap the fruits of your labor.” To 
which the countryman replied, ‘‘ ’Tis very like you 


may, for I am sowing hemp.’”’—The Catholic News. 
An Accomplishment.—‘‘They tell me, Grim- 
ley, that your daughter sings with great expression.” 
‘‘Greatest expression you ever saw. Her own 
mother can’t recognize her face when she’s singing.” 
—Home Herald. 
A Problem.—Earnest Femare—‘‘Professor, I 
hear you are a great ornithologist.’’ 
PROFESSOR—‘‘I am an ornithologist, madam.” 
_ EarNnEstT FemMaLeE—‘‘Then could. you kindly tell 
me the botanical name for a whale?’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
Quite Right.—Morner—''Adice, it is bedtime. 
A)) the little chickens have gone to bed.’’ 
ALice—‘‘Yes, mama, and so has the hen.” 
Harper's Bazaar. 





Strange.—Visiror—''Well, Ethel, what do you 
think of the new baby?”’ 

ETHEL—‘‘I don’t think he’s much—and mama 
always gets such bargains too.’’—Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. 





No Room for Doubt.—The elderly lady who 
was looking through the shop of a dealer in krick- 
knacks picked up a small handbag. ‘‘Are you sure,”’ 
she inquired, ‘‘that this is a real crocodile skin?”’ 

‘Absolutely certain, madam,” replied the dealer. 
‘‘T shot that crocodile myself.”’ 

“Tt looks rather soiled,’ observed his customer. 

‘‘Naturally, madam,’’ explained the salesman. 
“That is where it struck the ground when it tumbled 
off the tree.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Satan’s Wiles.—‘‘Now, Willie, you know I told | 


you not to go in swimming, and yet you have been ; 


jn the water.” ‘ 
“J know it, ma, but Satan tempted me. 
‘“‘And why did you not tell Satan to get behind 
ou?”’ ie 
, “J did, and he kicked me in.” —Judge. 





The Proof.—‘‘Calling names don’t make any real 
difference,” said the conservative campaigner. 

“No,” answered the scientist. ‘‘If it did those 
Latin titles we have bestowed on germs would have 
discouraged them long ago.’’"—Washington Star. 





Why She Declined.—‘‘Really,” said the stylish 
lady, enthusiastically, to her friend, ‘‘it is quite 
worth while going to the Zoo, if only to see the won- 
derful display of rhododendrons.”” ‘‘Is it?’’ replied 
her friend, languidly; ‘‘I like to look at the great big 
clumsy beasts, too, but it always smells so unpleas- 
antly round the cages.’’—London News. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


October 16.—The Bulgarian Cabinet decides to re- 








fuse to pay Turkey an indemnity for Bulgaria’s 
independence, but is willing to negotiate for the 
pote es of its section of the Oriental Railway. 

October 17.—The American battle-ship fleet arrives 
at Yokohama and is warm)y welcomed. 


A typhoon is reported to have killed over 300 per- } 


sons in Chang-chow, China, 


October 18.—Martial law is declared in the Turkish 
provinces of Asia Minor owing to a_ reactionary 
agitation and a massacre of Jews at Bagdad, 


October 19.—Austria opens direct negotiations with 
Turkey regarding the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the leaders of the parties in 
Bulgaria agree with representatives of the Young 
Turks to demand a similar settlement of ques- 
tions in dispute. 

An edict in Peking announces the abandonment by 
the Government of the opium monopoly. 


October 20,—Unprecedented honors are shown to 
‘the officers of the American fleet by the Em- 
eror and Empress of Japan, and messages of 
tiendship and good-will are exchanged between 
the Emperor and President Roosevelt through 
Admiral Sperry. 


October 21.—Premier Asquith announces in the 
House of Commons that the Government wil) pro- 
vide a fund of $1,500,000 to relieve distress of the 
unemployed in England, 

British fire-insurance companies offer to pay 80 
per cent. of the claims for losses in the Kingston 
fire; the policyholders’ committee asks go per cent, 


Domestic. 
GENERAL, 


October 19.—The battle-ship Maine, first of the 
United States vessels to complete the globe-en- 
circling tour, reaches Portsmouth, N. H. 

The State Department at Washington brings to 
the attention of the Portuguese Government the 
matter of the expulsion of the Rev. Dr Stover, a 
missionary, from Portuguese West Africa. 

October 20.—The monthly statement of govern- 
ment receipts, issued in Washington, shows a 


marked increase for September over the August 
figures, 


POLITICAL, 


October 17.—Mr. Taft finishes his campaign trip in 
the South, speaking in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, 

Tammany Hall contributes $10,000 to the Demo- 
ctatic campaign fund, 


October 18.—The registration in Ohio cities is re- 
ported to exceed nearly all previous records. 


October 19.— J. W. Kern, in a speech at Syracuse, 
asserts that some preachers and colleges, influ- 
enced by gifts from rich men, condone evils as 
great as thase which preceded the Civil War. 

W. J. Bryan, in a tour through Indiana and into 
Kentucky, repeats his charges that the Republi- 


cans contemplate purchasing every purchasable 
vote, 


October 20,—The two branches of the Vermont 
legislature at Montpelier elect Wm. P: Dilling- 
ham and Carroll S. Page United States Senators. 


October 21.—IJn a letter to Senator Knox, based 
upon the Senator’s speech in Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt calls upon . J. Bryan to tell 
where he really stands on the labor question, de- 
clares that the platform promise really means 
enactment of law to strip legal business of all pro- 
tection from violence and to legalize the blacklist 
and secondary boycott, while at the same time 
being ‘‘a sham to delude Iabor’”’ because such law 
would be rejected as unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 


RACE LIFE 


OF THE 


ARYAN 
PEOPLES 


By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 


A Profoundly interesting Biography 
“ Starting with the Aryan man in his pes 
home, the author has walked with him and his sons as 
they emigrated into India, Persia, Southern and West- 
ern Europe, and at last into America, to stand = its 
Western shores and look off into the future. he life 
of each branch of the Aryan race is concentrated, as 
it were, into one man with a profoundly interesting 
genealogy.” —Newark (N./.) News. 
Why Am I Here? and Whither am | Going? 

“It is an effort on a large scale to establish some- 
thing toward a solution of the great riddle of the 
universe: What is man? why is he here? whither is 
he going? "—New York Sun. 

A Story That Grips You Hard 

“ A subject tremendous enough to s the aver- 
age ph The story grips ag ard solid, cold 
facts sounding like romance replete with fascination, 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Opens the Foundations of Destiny 
“ He takes you still farther—into the very counts 


cils of Heaven itself, and reads from St. Peter’s 
* Book of Life’ the life of a race as recorded there for 


eternity—he goes to the very foundations of destiny,” 
—Baltimore Sun. 
Two Volumes, 12mo Cloth. $4.00, net 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, “XEN one 





———— 








ee 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


Training the Church | 
of the Future 


The celebrated lectures de)ivered before the 
students of Auburn Theological Seminary by 
the founder of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. It contains, in addition 
to these lectures, other he)pfu) matter. 12mo, 
Cloth, 225 pp. 75 cents. 

A very useful and interesting volume by one who has 
made practical methods of church work not only a thorough 


study, but also a complete success.--The Reformed Chureb 
Messenger, Philadelphia, 


Young People’s 
Prayer-Meetings 


How to Conduct Them.—Practical suggestions, 
themes, texts, etc., for young people’s prayer- 


meetings. 12mo, Cloth, 167 pp. 75 cents. 





with a broad and also a minute knowledge of the needs, 
desires, tastes and feelings of young people —The Congres 
gationalist, Boston. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., *.° Publishers 


New York 






It is an unusual combination of Christian common sense, 


eS eas 











HALAL ns 


| saves that half the trouble due to the 

reckless use of language. It enables 
you to make sure of your words, get 
“A Desk-Book of Errors in English.” 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Price, 75 cents; 
By mai), 83 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
' AMERICA 





- 8. Pa’ 





——_ 


A pertect tood, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & GO., Ltd. | 


Established 1780° 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















“A Timely Plea for the Unification of 
Denominations ” 


“The book presents a forcible argument and o 
strong plea for such [Church] unity. It is well- 
worth reading by all who look forward to a realiza- 
tion of the Master’s praver ‘that they all may be 


one.’ ’—Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 


“That They All May Be One” 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Editor of “The Christian Endeavor World” 
“A bright and beautiful book, saturated with the 
sweet spirit of brotherly love in Christ Jesus.’’°— 
Theodore L, Cuyler, D.D., ULD, 


Small 12mo, Cloth, 209 Pages. 75c. net 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Tartarlithine is the antidote to the uric acid 
potenti which causes Rheumatism and Gout. 

‘artarlithine does not upset the stomach. 

A Kansas City physician writes: “I desire to state that T 
have used Tartarlithine in my own case, and results ob- 
tained uader nunute observation during admiuistration, taus 
far, have been exceedina)y Savorab)e. 


(FREE SAMPLE $isii"souc ivec"on reqoen| 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 92 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 
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y On the traill— 
® Grand 


w) = «= Canyonor 


Arizona 


» The Grand Canyon of Arizonais the most stupen- 
dous, most awful, most mysterious, most beautiful, 


most gigantic, most alluring scene in all the 
world—and yet a child may enjoy it. 


Imagine a gash in the earth’s crust, six thousand 
feet deep, eleven times as wide, with a river 
like the Mississippi at the bottom, the space 
from rim to rim partly filled by hugh peaks, 
eroded in fantastic shapes— all colored like 


a rainbow. 


And on the rim a dense pine forest, 
the air pure and bracing, 


And in the Coconino forest, near the gorge’s brink, 


a quarter-of-a-million dollar hotel, as “comfy” as a 
country club. 


You can get there in about two days from Chicago, three days 


from New York and one day from Los Angeles, on the luxurious 


California Limited 


en route to or from winterless California on the Santa Fe, 


This train carries a Pullman for the Canyon, and has 
new equipment this season. 


Won't you write to me to-day for our two illustrated Canyon 
booklets—“ Titan of Chasms ” and “El Tovar?” They give 
full details. You will be surprised to learn how easily the 
journey can be made and for how little expense. 


W. J. Black, Pass, Traffic Mgr, 


A. ° & S. F. Ry. Syotem. 
_ 1118 H Railway xchange, 


hicago. 












“SAFETY AND COMFORT” 


You are entitled to know to what extent and 
expense the railroads go to guard your safety 


DAY AND NIGHT 


You should understand the AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS — How from 


superintendent down, an army of employes, each with his particular task, constantly guard 
the rails and equipment of the 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


You should also know the trains on this route are of superior equipment—observation, chair, 


buffet, sleeping and dining cars—and the LOCOMOTIVES ARE “OIL-BURNERS”— 
all assuring you safety and comfort on a delightful trans-continental trip through a wonderful 
country of continuous scenic surprises, 


NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Send now for booklets ‘‘ Safery and Comfort” and ‘“‘ The Modern Way’’— Mention Literary Digest to 


L. H. Nuttine, G.E.P.A., 349 Broadway, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S Easy 


CHAIR 


In this column, to decide quest) 
‘ SL)ONS cone { 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalle mong the 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. tandard 





The Lexicographer does not 
iC “ answ, 
mous communications. er anony. 


“N. T. C..” Pittsburg, Pa.—' (1). 7 

| ‘A’ is ‘done’ used correctly, or should it peegaee 
(A) Ican make an ordinary stenographer a ad) 
correspondent, able to pull in business—have ow 
doneit with two stenographers employed by acon 
bing-house in Allentown, Pa,, and dome it in {ob 
months. abies 

** (2) In paragraph ‘B’” is ‘triple’ used ¢ 
or should it be ‘treble’? a coneray: 


 (B) lean teach a retail advertiser in newspapers 
| to make the same space pay double and triple 7 
have, during the past year, taught one Cash grog, 
\ how to triple his business.” 7 
j (1) Whether this sentence is grammatically correct 
or not depends upon the meaning of the writer i 
\ in the last clause he intended the auxiliary * have” 
to be understood before the verb ‘‘done,” thys repre 
seniing the action as completed at the present time 
or ina period of which the present forms a part, the 
sentence is correct as written, altho it would have 
been clearer had the auxiliary been used. If the 
writer intended to express an action which took plage 
in time wholly past, he should have used * did” for 
‘*done,”’ and he would have improved the sentence 
somewhat by repeating the subject of the fina) verh 
\ (thus, . . . “‘and I did it in three months’’). (2) 


The words triple and treble are exact synonyms, an 
therefore either may be used. 

“N. R.N.,’"’. McMinnville, Tenn,—‘ Which is the 
correctexpression, ‘To eat soup’ or ‘Tu drink soup’?" 
| Soup may be eaten with a spoon or drunk from a 
cup; therefore both expressions are Correct, 


“Cc. S. G.,”’ Fostoria, O.—A psychologist is one 
who treats inductively of the phenomena of human 
consciousness and of the nature and relations of the 
subject of them, the mind. Phystognomy is the 
science treating of the face or features as revealing 
character or disposition. Jugomar is the hero of a 


drama by Munch-Bellinghausen. 


“A. L. W.,’’ Columbus. Mo.—A fpacqueton is 4 
box or barre) of fish packed ready for transportation. 
WE. P.,”” Santo Domingo,—‘‘Is the sentence, 

Has brought forth results—the kind that count,’ 


grammatically correct with reference to the number 
of the verb ‘count’?”’ 


In this sentence the verb ‘‘count’’ has for its sub- 
ject the relative ‘‘that’’ (antecedent ‘‘kind’’) and is 
therefore singular (see Goold Brown, ‘‘Grammar of 
English Grammars,” p. 542, N. 6; p. 586, obs. 10), 

Every finite verb must agree with its subject or 
nominative in person and number (7d., p. 569, Rule 
XIV.). The verb ‘‘count’’ therefore should be singu- 
lar (‘‘counts’’). However, the author in the sen- 
tence cited may have construed the words ‘‘of re- 
sults’’ as understood after the word ‘‘kind”’ in which 


| case the usage might be defended by some. 


“E. S. W. H.,’’ Millersville, Ind.—As restlessness 
|may imply action of body or agitation of mind, it is 
possible to keep still and still feel restless or to be 
| (as in the case of the correspondent’s friend) so rest- 
less that one can not keep still. Thus one can keep 
still being restless, while restlessly keeping still. 


, “J. S.,”" Burlington, N, C.—''Ships that pass in 
{the night’’ originated in Longfellow's ‘‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,’”’ The Theologian’s Tale, pt. iv. 


““O. V.,’”’ Dallas, Tex.—‘‘ In the following sentence, 
‘If either one of you gentlemen are here to-morrow, 
please call and explain this matter,’ should the first 
verb be are or is?” 

In the first place, the present tense may be used 
ito express future time; secondly, the verb must 
agree with its subject or nominative in person and 
number. The sentence should therefore read, ‘Tf, 
either (one) of you gentlemen is here to-morrow, 
| please call and explain this matter.” 


“RC. L.,’’ Charlotte, N. C.—The name Farragut 
is pronounced far’ra-gut. The first syllable is ac- 
cented; the first a has the sound of a in ‘*‘bad,’’ the 
second, the sound of a as in ‘‘sofa,’’ and the u the 


sound of u in ‘‘but.”’ 





‘ 





‘*S. H..”’ Decorah, Ga.—The word snithe is an ad- 
| jective and signifies sharp-cutting—said of the wind. 
It is not used as a verb. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
METHOD OF HEALTH TRAINING 


COS . . . 
, i \}IE first step is to determine accurately, the status of each case. To this end, 


thorough examinations and laboratory tests are made, if desired, Having fixed 

definitely upon the condition and its causes, the second step is an endeavor to 
give immediate relief through physiological methods which include 2co or more kinds of 
baths, indoor swimming pools, gymnasiums, electricity, massage, manua] Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, The Sanitarium health diet system, etc. 

The third step is the directing of the patient along lines of diet, exercise and physi- 
ological treatment with the aim of gradually building up health upon a permanent, solid 
foundation. This program includes the correcting of erroneous habits of eating, drink- 
ing and living, the breaking down of false notions of diet, the establishing and the 
proving of correct principles and habits of living. “ke education of the patient along 
these Jines is aided by interesting Jectures, addresses, exhibitions and exercises—indeed 
this phase of The Battle Creek Sanitarium opens up a new world to the minds of those 
who have thought little on these things. 

In connection with this method, the appointments of The Sanitarium for the comfort 


and well-being of its patrons are of the finest, modern, hygienic type. A great indoor 


palm garden, spacious parlors, quiet rest foyers, promenade porches, cheerful dining 


rooms with beautiful landscape views, and everything else designed to add to the enjoy- 
ment and health building of the guests, The main building has seven acres or so of 
indoors, under perfect hygienic control in an ideal climate for true health training, so 
that the guest obtains the health building of the perfect Michigan climate with the en- 
joyment of the idea) Florida climate indoors. Here one meets interesting guests from 
almost every state and country. Asa place of rest and recuperation for the worn-out, 
the nervous, the tired and the sick, The Battle Creek Sanitarium is known all over the 
world for the results which it accomplishes. 

The Rates are Moderate. Board and room, including baths, services of bath attend- 
ants and necessary medical attention, cost less at The Battle Creek Sanitarium, than 
board and room alone at many first-class winter-resort hotels, 

An illustrated catalogue which conveys a partial conception of the magnitude 
and some of the distinctive features of this great health resort, will be mailed upon 
request to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEst, provided the attached coupon is sent, 


Address Box 94, THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


Battle Creek, 
Mieh, 
Please send the 


catalogue men- 


tioned in the 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Better than the soap you thought was best—not 
because it is in the onginal nickeled -box, but 


because the soap itself is best at every point. 





it is easier to copy the Colgate box 
than to match the Colgate quality 


Treat Steck in eocteted + 


Weil net 2mart oF Sty gn the face 











If you have never read the above advertisements—read them now. It’s worth your while. They 
contain statements of facts conceming four COLGATE. Comforts that should influence you toward 
their use. A household with but one COLGATE Confort is like a garden with but one flower. 


Samples of Shaving Stick, Talc Powder or Coleo Soap sent for 4c. each, or of Dental Cream for 2c. 


Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 


COLGATE & CO., Department Y, 55 John Street, New York 





